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THE McNARY-HAUGEN MOVEMENT 


Although this article in a sense merely continues the account of the 
progress of farm relief that was begun in the last issue of this journal, 
it is almost altogether concerned with the McNary-Haugen movement, 
because little else in the way of farm relief activity has occurred. The 
seriousness of this movement has not been realized generally. It 
inadequately discussed in terms of economics only; its significance is 
far more political than economic. McNary-Haugenism represents an 
alignment, running crosswise of established party lines, which more 
nearly disrupts these lines than any alignment since populism. The 
majority in favor of the 1927 bill in the Senate included 52 per cent of 
the voting Republicans and 57 per cent of the voting Democrats. The 
223 who voted for it in the House included 52 per cent of the voting 
Republicans and about the same percentage of the Democrats. ‘True, 
it has not given us as effective a third-party movement as the Roose- 
veltian episode; but third-party strategy is losing its efficacy these 
days, giving place to blocs within established parties. Being regular 
Republicans or Democrats and yet voting with a bloc against the ma- 
jority policy of the party in Congress, if necessary, seems to be the 
method of escape from the growing third-party dominance which is 
being evolved. The blocs have written most of the domestic political 
history of the last three Congresses, and have made largely negative 
the réle of the present chief executive of the nation. 

The issue involved is more fundamental than McNary-Haugenism 
itself. It is agriculture’s stand against the domination of its affairs 
and the affairs of the country by the commercial and industrial inter- 
sts. Labor has never contested this supremacy successfully in the 
political field; and in its present condition of relative prosperity, it is 
even less inclined than before to contest. The agricultural interests 
pf the country for a long time have felt the need of protecting them- 
elves politically against the business interests. The formation of the 
‘agricultural bloc” in May, 1921, was a visible expression of that 
eeling. But the bloc needed some vigorous measure around which to 
ally the forces of agriculture. The McNary-Haugen plan proved to 
e that measure. 
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apolis), and J. R. Howard and Gray Silver of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, besides Peek, Johnson, Secretary Wallace and 
Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Barnes was greatly annoyed with Secretary Wallace for calling th 
conference. Kahn was more kindly disposed, but urged waiting six 
months to see if price relations did not improve. 

No further action was taken with respect to the proposal, but Sec 
retary Wallace kept thinking more and more kindly of it. His report 
to the President on The Wheat Situation in November, 1923, contains 
a virtual endorsement of the plan (p. 24). In October, 1923, he sent 
Dr. Taylor out through the Northwest to study the situation at first 
hand. Shortly before, the state convention of the North Dakota bank- 
ers had endorsed the Peek plan and sent a delegation to Washington 
to present it. Secretary Wallace had tentatively approved it; Mr. 
eugene Meyer had opposed it. Dr. Taylor found it the subject of 
liscussion in every group of farmers with whom he met. So did Mr. 
Eugene Meyer and Mr. Frank Mondell whom President Coolidge shortly 
sent out through the same territory on a similar errand. On November 
12, Secretary Wallace gave out an interview to the Associated Press 
in Chicago, in which he publicly endorsed the plan. In the meantime, 
he put Charles J. Brand, consulting specialist on his staff and formerly 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, at the task of drafting a bill embody- 
ing the Peek plan. Brand went out to Illinois to obtain Peek’s help 
with it. What Brand prepared was whipped into final shape in the 
bill-drafting department of Congress, introduced on January 16, 
1924, as the first McNary-Haugen bill, and rejected the following 
June. This bill contained all the features of the original Peek plan, 
the price-ratio provision for determining fair prices, the provision 
for selling the surplus abroad at a loss, the equalization fee, and 
even the scrip device for collecting the fee. ‘Table 1 shows that the 
vote followed geographic rather than party lines, the West and Corn 
Belt favoring it, and the East and South opposing it. 

The McNary-Haugen bill of 1925 was reported favorably by both 
committees, but did not escape from the legislative jam at the close of 
the 68th Congress. In form, it was somewhat simplified from the 
original. The important changes came with the 1926 bill. The agi- 
tation for a coéperative marketing plan was having its effect. Con- 
gressman Dickinson introduced a bill similar to the others, but pro- 
viding for the actual handling of the surplus by coéperatives whenever 
possible. The large cotton crop of 1926 aroused the cotton codperatives 
to an interest in this feature of the plan. Handling only about 10 per 
cent of the crop, they knew that any holding which they might do 
would benefit non-members more than themselves and might easily wreck 
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TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 


June 24, 1926 Feb. 11, 1927 Apr. 12, 1928 
States — 
Yea’s | Nay’s Not Yea’s |Nay’s Not Yea’s | Nay’s Not 
voting voting voting 
West South Central: 
Arkansas 1 1 2 l ] 
Louisiana 2 1 l 2 
Oklahoma 2 2 2 
Texas 1 1 2 2 
Total 4 4 7 l 7 1 
Mountain 
Montana 1 1 l l l l 
Idaho 1 1 l l l l 
Wyoming 1 1 l l 
Colorado 1 1 1 l l l 
New Mexico 2 | ] l l 
Arizona 2 2 2 
Utah } l 1 l | 2 
Nevada 1 l 2 2 
Total 9 4 3 9 5 2 9 3 4 
Pacifie: 
Washington 2 2 2 
Oregon 2 2 1 I 
California 1 1 l l l | 
Total 5 1 5 l 3 1 2 
United States 39 45 12 47 39 9 53 23 17 


their organizations. Some system by which all the cotton growers 
must participate in the holding and share the gains and losses had 
come to have a strong appeal to them. At the conference at Memphis 
in January, 1926, the two groups joined forces and arranged to draft 
a bill after the Dickinson model. The equalization fee was not to apply 
to corn or cotton until three years after passage of the act, and not 
then unless authorized by Congress. The House vote on this bill was 
167 to 212. The tables show that it received only 16 more Southern 
votes than the first bill, and lost about an equal number in the East 
North Central and the Pacific sections. The Senate vote on June 24 
showed even less Southern support. 

In interpreting this 1926 vote, one must realize that there had 
been a national election in which the administration forces had won an 
overwhelming victory. Equalling the 1924 vote was therefore a signal 
achievement. 

The new bill presented in 1927 differed from the preceding princi- 
pally in providing for an equalization fee for cotton at once, this to 
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TABLE 2 (CONTINUI 


June 3, 1924 May 21, 1926 Feb. 17, 1927 May 2, 1928 
States 
Not Not Not Not 
Yea’s| Nay’s vot- || Yea’s Nay’s! vot-|) Yea’s Nay’s, vot- | Yea’s vot- 
ing ing ing ing 
West South Central 
Arkansas 3 3 l 3 3 6 
Louisiana 7 5 ) l 
Oklahoma 5 7 l 7 l 8 
12/ @ 1] 7 9 5 
Total 13 26 2 14 24 3 27 13 l 28 5 S 
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1] 6 2 7 8 3 11 5 12 3 ‘ 
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be used in accumulating funds with which to finance the holding of 
large crops of cotton; in omitting cattle and butter from the list of 

ommodities and adding rice; in making the operation of the plan d 
pendent upon a vote in favor of it by representatives of a half of th 
product; by providing for an advisory commodity council for each of 
the commodities; and by providing for loans to coéperatives for pur 
chase and construction of storage facilities. About forty of the votes 
gained were in the South, and ten were in the Corn Belt and on th 
Pacific Coast. Virtually all of the eight new votes in the Senate wer 
from the South. 

The veto message of February, 1927, was a congeries of advers 
opinions and objections from several different sources thrown together 
without definite sequence and with much repetition of points. Much 
of the analysis was shrewd; and as much of it equally naive. Th 
proponents of the plan met it in two ways, by preparing a careful 
analysis of it, and by meeting as many of its objections as possible, 
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First, let us dismiss the issue of constitutionality with a word or two. 
It is for the political scientists and not for the economists to say 
whether it is better policy to have the Attorney-General’s office or the 
United States Supreme Court declare measures unconstitutional. If the 
President had had no other grounds for the veto in this case except this 
opinion of unconstitutionality, and had vetoed the measure solely be- 
cause of this, the nation would have had a case of a strong majority 
preference being denied because of a negative opinion of a politically 
ippointed cabinet officer and his legal assistants. The nation would 
surely prefer that the Supreme Court render such opinions. The other 
practice will produce the peculiar situation of the Supreme Court hav- 
ing a chance to review only those measures on which the Attorney- 
General has an affirmative opinion as to constitutionality. Clearly in 
this case the issue of constitutionality was of minor importance in the 
President’s decision. It was raised to strengthen a case against the 
measure already deemed more than sufficient. 

The outstanding issue between Congress and the executive branch of 
the government is whether or not the McNary-Haugen measure is price- 
fixing. ‘The procedure contemplated by the proponents of the measure, 
so far as wheat and other tariff-protected products are concerned, is to 
have the “Federal Farm Marketing Board” make contracts with ex- 
porters, processors and middlemen to go out into the domestic market 
and buy at whatever price happens to prevail, and then sell in the for- 
eign market at whatever price prevails there, the Board agreeing in 
such contracts to recoup them for the difference in price, and pay the 
handling costs. It is intended that the Board will contract for enough 
sales abroad to raise the domestic level by the amount of the tariff duty 
plus other costs of importation. Under such procedure, the amount of 
the tariff duty will determine the amount of the increase in price. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill could be much more specific than it is on this 
point; but not without playing up the tariff more than the Democrats 
in Congress would like. ‘The veto messages avoid the subject of the 
tariff in this connection as if it were a secret rite, and with even better 
reasons. But the vagueness of the bill on this point gives the authors 
of these messages a chance to outline a plan of operation under the 
bill of their own—namely, have the Board specify in its contracts the 
prices at which the commodities will be bought and sold. Note the fol- 
lowing from the last message: 


The board would be compelled to arrive in some way at the premium on 
the domestic price which would be demanded from the consumer, and this 
figure would have to be fixed in the contracts which it would make with the 
millers, packers, canners, spinners, and other processors. Such prices and 
other terms fixed in the contracts would be used by the board to calculate 
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And yet read the following from the Attorney-General’s part of the 


message: 


The theory of this measure is not that the board shall fix artificial prices 
hrough definite prices named in the agreement, but that it shall assist 
codperatives to influence the prevailing price indiré ctly through control and 
disposition of the surplus of the commodity under the marketing agreements. 
Senate Committee report, p. 5.) 

What is to prevent the representatives of wheat, corn, or any other crop in 
which the board authorizes trading, from forcing the price to consumers of 
food made from it in this country to any height? 


The answer should not be difficult for anyone who is able to figure 
out. as is done in the same veto message, that existing tariff duties on 


tton goods and other manufacturers will not provide adequate pro 


tection when we begin dumping our surpluses of raw materials abroad. 

The foregoing discussion applies only to commodities like wheat, rice 
and tobacco, those of which we have an exportable surplus. The 1927 
bill in effect provided three alternative plans: (1) For cotton, to 
which the above plan cannot be applied because no import duty exists, 
and which one would not help if it did, the method of financing the stor 

of the surplus of a large crop out of a fee, also called “an equaliza- 
tion fee,” collected in the same manner as the other fees. (2) For corn 
and swine, a method somewhere between the two, designed to stabilize 
production and smooth out the fluctuations of the corn-and-hog cycle, 
and raise prices very little, this being possible because the import duties 
on these products are low. (3) On all other commodities, loans to 
covperatives for storage, and application of the first method upon subse 
quent approval by Congress. The 1928 bill clarifies the foregoing by 
stating that loans may be made to codperatives for the purpose of as- 
sisting them “in controlling any domestic regional or national, seasonal 
or year’s total surplus of any agricultural commodity in excess of the 
requirements for orderly marketing or in excess of the domestic re- 
quirements of that commodity.” The 1928 bill thus clearly had in 
mind two types of surpluses, the temporary ones mostly due to favor- 
able weather conditions, and the generally prevailing exportable sur- 
pluses of certain crops. 

Granted that the McNary-Haugen plan would raise the price of 
wheat the full amount of the tariff duty, of how many other farm prod- 
ucts is this true? Tariff duties are already effective on sugar, wool, 
flax, lemons, oranges, raisins, and nuts. They are effective locally, or 
on certain grades, or part of the time, on wheat, corn, oats, rice, dairy 
products, eggs, tobacco, potatoes, and a considerable list of other 
products. The McNary-Haugen plan would raise the price of most 
in this second list only when and where the tariff does not. The prob- 
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o be collected on imported farm products and “any food product” 
rived therefrom. 


The strongest reason which the administration has for opposing the 


jill was scarcely mentioned in the first veto message. It has probably 
heen best expressed by Secretary Mellon in his official letter of June 


95. 926 


Foreign consumers under the proposed plan will secure American com 
modities at prices below the American level. European labor could purchase 
American products at a lower price and could live more cheaply than 
American labor. Foreign industrial costs would be lowered and the foreign 
competitor assisted in underselling American products abroad and in our 
home market. 


In the 1928 message, this point is included in Number VI in the 
last of six “major weaknesses,” but in company with the charge taken 
over from the first message that our producers of dairy and certain 
other similar farm products will also be penalized. The MeNary- 
Haugenites do not all talk alike on this point. An increasing number 
of them will be found referring to the administration program as de 
signed to expand industrial exports and contract agricultural exports. 
Their discussion is replete with attacks on the agricultural self-suf- 
ficiency program of Secretary Hoover. Witness the following from 
Bulletin 17 of the North Central States Conference: 


If the Hoover-Mellon policy of expanding industrial exports, no matter 
at what costs to other groups, means anything at all, it means the definite 
submergence of agriculture. These men and their policies say, in substance, 
that American farmers must provide the food and raw material for American 
industry and labor at prices no higher than foreign manufacturers and labor 
pay. Why? In order that American industry may export manufactured 
goods in competition with Europe. 


Other statements go further and positively demand that agriculture 
be allowed to expand in the export market along with industry. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the plan would work as Secretary Mellon sug- 
gests, but not to any great degree—probably no more than is war- 
ranted if the nation really has an earnest desire to revive agriculture 
or check the urbanization movement. 

As to the case for agriculture, the first veto message specifically 
charged the bill with intent to injure the dairy and feeding farmers by 
raising the price of mill feed and corn. The answer of the Committee 
of 22 was that the corn import duty is low; and it might have added 
that it is already fully effective against much of the dairying in the 
East. As for mill feeds, there is no provision in the measure for ex- 
porting the surplus and making the tariff effective. Mill feeds vary in 
price closely with the price of corn and oats, and would continue to do 
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. # furthe the tariff on dairy products has 
gain if necessary. 

The veto me national economy of producing 
4 sul s and on the foreign market.” The 
P; nt’s las Congress had a remark in similar 
vein I re rpretation of the phrase “at a 
ae sed es. What they mean is at a 
lk . stic level established, not a loss 
1s compared uch plan operating. Neverthe- 
less if pla n and exports and thus lower 
export ] a oad would be at a lower level, 

J , B no argument is needed among 
econo! s to ] production maintained by pro- 

s a national loss. The funda- 
me! ff 1 the protective system is that 
this S\ r production of the right products 

han , ive demonstrated our compara 

tive lvantage ve system promotes too large a 
producti yf se in which we are at compara 
tive disadvantag ; needed to convince economists 
7 ! il of the two. Aside from thi 
usual consid ies with it all the advantage of 
specia n ‘ative advantage. 

The iss McNary-Haugen scheme will 
expand ag been satisfactorily discussed 
in Cong n ges. ‘The statement appears 

it “high pr r un greater acreage the next 
year That t ted extent has been demonstrated 
statistic | sure could make a better casi 

o this n they have. But they have not 
proved that a p1 ed to have been put upon a higher 
level will not w ult in an augmented volume of 
produc TI it have included the cumulativ: 
effect of even tw d prices, even though these may 
be d rely rt crops, all show unmistakable 
evidence that ac e changes. The failure of acreage 
to contract in n does not prove in the least that 
it will not expa 

There is mu nt that a good part of the re- 
sponse observed studied is the result of shifting 
from one crop are two answers to this. One 
is that most ars States produce only one important 
farm product fi f the Corn Belt really has only 
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one; likewise of the Cotton Belt. If the equalization fee really raised 
cotton or corn and hog prices appreciably, there would be a shift to 
these products without encroaching on the area for any other export 
product except wheat in some states. In Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Indiana, wheat and corn acreage would divide the effect of the stimulus: 
in Oklahoma and ‘Texas, wheat and cotton. In the Spring Wheat 
region, the stimulus would be shared by wheat, flax, and rye. Th 
other answer is that new land could easily come into crop use, and mort 
product could be obtained from the same area. A reasonable judgment 
in this point is that more land would come into crops. Statistical 
studies have demonstrated a high degree of correlation between th 
prices of cotton and the amount of fertilizer used the following year. 
The McNary-Haugenites do not at all times and places contend that 
their plan will not increase production. As already pointed out, som 
of them hope for agricultural expansion, and think it is the nation’s 
due. But none of them wants the decline in prices that would accom 
pany it. In the 1928 bill, there is the definite provision that the Board 
may refuse to assist in the marketing of any product that contrary 
to advice of the Board shows a “substantially greater than normal 
increase.” It is doubtful if this provision could or would be enforced 


so as to attain the ends desired. But if prices of only a few far 


products were raised much by the plan, as is maintained above, no 
great expansion of production is to be feared. This is probably the 
surest answer. 

The veto message returns to the idea so played upon by Secretary 
Jardine, Secretary Hoover, and President Coolidge in their various 
public pronouncements that it has become boring, that the ideal pro 
duction program for American agriculture is one which is highly 
diversified. At times, this has been carried to the point of suggestion 
that we ought to cut out most of our exports and try to grow most of 
own sugar, wool, and even rubber. Economists will recognize this as 
merely an agricultural version of the Republican protective doctrine. 
If we would carry out such a program, we have been told that the vex 
ing problem of the export surplus would disappear. The authoritative 
answer to this appears in the following quotation from the recent re- 
port of the deans and directors of all the agricultural colleges and 


experiment stations: 


Diversified farming has been offered as a sort of panwcea for all agri 
cultural ills. Diversity has been taken by many to mean a little of many 
crops and products and not much of any one. The trend in American agri 
culture is and should be towards a few well-chosen enterprises on each farm. 
Specialization in the production of two or three well-adapted products 
rather than wide general diversification is the rule on many successful 
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farms. The applica al skill to agricultural pro 
duction favor snecia r than in many products. In 
creased use of machin ation. Farmers cannot afford 
equipment for small lo do the work by hand limits 
the amount that can | the cost. Farmers are therefor: 
specializing in the 1 heir region is best adapted 
economically and na nd great diversity may be de 
sirable in limited loca f home products are essential 
to a good food su] t commercial production de 
man 

One may, however, t of the deans on this point 
and also accept the ssage to the extent of admit 
ting that the McNa result in a little too much 
stress on cel n cl ynspicuously those which 
make continual draug It is also proper to remark 
here that the Presid is point when he raised the 
tariff on wheat; no1 h respect to flax, wheat, corn 
and a long |] of a n the tariff of 1922 was 
under discussion 

If the exports wv plan, they might easily so 
depress the world | t, corn, and swine as to rob 
the growers of muc! ee latively higher domestic 
price. This point 1s wo veto messages and was 
not really answered | pporting the bill. The effect 
of the recent large s xport market is an illustra 
tion of what might 

It seems probabl pporters of the measure and 
others hold exaggera ct upon prices of having the 
Board finance the stor f large crops. The statistics 
they have used hav » assume that taking a million 
bales of cotton off tl he price as much as if they 
were destroyed; and possibility of two or more 
big crops in successior tal issue is whether a given 
yearly surplus of cot producers and middlemen, or 
passing through th nt, depresses the price more 
than it would if held | board. The relative rates 
at which the governn ncies can borrow money is a 
factor in tl | now made by warehousemen 
is another factor. An to which marketing channels 
are actually clogged | present. Still another is the 
probability that the go re likely to hang on in the 
face of a second or thir other side is the possibility 
that a reserve definil public hands may have an 
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The farmers of the country are at present unduly disturbed by the 
fact that a large crop may sell for less total money than a small one. 
They have come to think only of the evil effect of the system with a 
large crop. They should try congratulating themselves for a while on 
the fact that when they have a partial crop failure, the prices are often 
high enough to more than offset the loss in production. The fact of 
the matter is that income is much more stable than prices. Only the 
rather large or rather small crops produce incomes seriously irregular. 
It is doubtful if any equitable system can be devised that will greatly 
relieve this situation. There is still the problem of financing the 
storage for a large crop. The producers cannot wait for their money 
till the consumers get ready for it sometime next year. 

The real surplus problem is not this, nor the surplus in excess of 
domestic consumption; but the surplus defined as that part of the crop 
which makes the whole sell for less—not in any one year, but over 
a period of years—than will support a reasonable scale of living on 
farms. It makes no difference whether this is an export or a domestic 
surplus. The export market is likely to be a better market than the 
domestic one, being more stable from having a broader base. The 
McNary-Haugen surplus export plan is an attempt to obtain a good 
price even for volumes of product so large as to be partly surplus as 
ibove described. Obviously it does not furnish a real solution, con 
sidering the problem from a broad national viewpoint. It merely 
passes the losses on to the consumers. 

The 1927 bill included provision for a system of essentially public 
nsurance against price decline. The 1928 bill works out this plan in 

re detail. Suffice it to say at this time that the plan is still inchoate, 
nd that the Board would need to proceed very cautiously in administer- 
ng it. The statistical basis furnished for it in the hearings related only 
to cotton in a period of rising price levels with prices generally rising 
ver a twelve-month period. Besides, if withholding a crop from the 
market in the fall proves able to raise the price, which is a major 
premise of much of the whole scheme set up by the bill, then it may 
onceivably raise the price too high in the fall and force a declining 
price during the rest of the year, thus wrecking the insurance scheme. 

Much argument has been wasted on the question whether or not the 
equalization fee would be a tax. The first veto message discussed it as 
a tax for the benefit of a few. The second veto message condemns it 
as a sales tax levied on the entire community for the benefit of the 
producers. Think of this as coming from the haunts of the protective 
system! The trend of the attorney-general’s opinion, however, is that 
it is not a tax, and that it “cannot be sustained under the taxing power 
of the Constitution.” 
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Tincher and Curtis-Crisp bills, but adding the equalization fee device 


as a second resort. Needless to state, the proponents of the measure 
fully expect that resort to the equalization fee will prove to be neces- 
ary: and hence the administration can with entire consistency reject 
the whole scheme. 
3. The codperatives have joined the movement increasingly, and 
hence have come to accept more government aid and intervention as 
desirable than formerly. The majority of the coéperatives now stand 
ready to accept even more extreme collaboration with the government 
in they rebelled against when the Capper-Haugen bill was offered 
them. President Coolidge is now throwing back at them the arguments 
which they used for defeating this bill. Part of this difference, however, 
is explained by differences between codperative groups. The National 
Council of Cobperatives was wrecked over this issue. 

4. The equalization fee has been broadened to provide funds for a 
wide group of purposes. It now is essentially a device by virtue of 
which the government exacts ratably from all producers the funds with 
which to support a program of orderly marketing in which the co- 
jperatives are to play a major role. As now framed, the measure 
virtually provides compulsory pooling so far as certain of the market- 
ing operations are concerned. 

5. The different types of surpluses have been increasingly dis- 
tinguished and special arrangements set up adapted to each. 

6. All agricultural commedities have finally been brought under 

the purview of the plan. 
7. ‘The succeeding bills have pushed the point of collecting the 
ee nearer and nearer to the export market, partly to simplify the task 
of collecting, partly to remove it as far as possible from the farmer’s 
conscious experience. 

8. The later bills have worked further and further away from th« 
language and even suggestion of price-fixing. 

9. The presentation of the plan has more and more carefully 
voided mentioning the tariff as a factor in its operation; and the de 
bates on the subject have talked less about “making the tariff effective’ 
and more about orderly marketing. 

10. The essential idea of exporting the surplus at less than the 
domestic price has been adhered to throughout, except that in the 
current bill it becomes on paper a device of second resort. 

11. More recognition is given in the later measures to the need of 
control of production. 


Economists in general have not sensed the urgency of the surplus 
problem. The world over, producers of certain types of products are 
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products not produced in Germany but subject to revenue duties. Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s plan provides export bounties on certain farm products, 
these to be paid in the form of debentures that will be receivable for 
mport duties on other goods. It will reduce the customs revenues, but 
wil] raise prices to consumers only the amount of the net gain in prices 
received by producers, instead of this amount plus the equalization fee 
1s under the other plan. Obviously this plan will be much simpler in 
operation ; but it will be more frankly a stimulus to exportation, and 
hence needs more positive checks, which have been provided in one form 
yr another in the different bills. This plan is sponsored by the National 
Grange, while the American Farm Bureau Federation is backing the 
McNary-Haugen plan. ‘The nearest which this plan came to being 
enacted into law was on a motion in the House on May 3, 1928, to 
substitute it for the McNary-Haugen bill. The vote was: yea’s 146; 
nay’s 185. 


The foregoing does not solve the question as to how any Congressman 
should vote on the measure; or how any economist should vote were 
he a Congressman. 

Economists are disposed to say that it represents merely a new form 
of interference with comparative advantage and should be vigorously 
opposed. The farm group’s answer to them is: “What have you been 
doing that is particularly effective to get import duties lowered in the 
past half century? We have given you an abundance of time. We can 
wait no longer. Our best policy is to join in the tariff grab ourselves. 
And you are in a poor position indeed to oppose us.” 

The agricultural bloc can make a similar answer to those who oppose 
their plan on the ground that it is a large step further away from 
laissez faire, and we have gone too far already. 

A form of attack commonly employed by the administration is to 
call the plan “economically unsound.” ‘The answer made to this is 
something upon which economists may well ponder. It is that economic 
soundness may be taken either to assume certain ends as given, in 
which case the issue is whether the measure in question will obtain these 
ends; or it may go clear back to the question of the value of the ends. 
The end set up by the McNary-Haugenites is to increase the purchas- 
ing power of farm income. If the measure will accomplish this, then 
on such a basis it is economically sound. Opponents of the plan have 
usually conceded by their arguments that it will attain such an end. 
Economists may easily find adequate reasons to the contrary. 

If economic soundness implies the value of the ends, then reasons 
enough in terms of broad national policy can easily be found for asking 
the cities to subsidize the country a little for a few years. If it has 
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en good policy to subsidize industrial developments for so long, why 
; ijt not good policy to subsidize agriculture for a change, in view of 


recent history and present status? 
Self-respecting economists may as economists hesitate to take the 
sition that the particular measure is of minor consequence, that 
shat is here involved is the issue of the farm group against the in 
istrial group, and that national welfare at present is more concerned 
promoting agriculture than with promoting industry. But as 
tizens they may so reason and therefore vote with the proponents of 
measure rather than against them. A sufficient answer as a citizen, 
vever, is that the plan may work so badly as to discredit the whol 
rs’ movement for a generation, and that therefore the plan should 
simplified and toned down still further before it is approved. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill will undoubtedly be introduced again in 


he next Congress. Support for it has been steadily growing in the 


irming districts, and more and more Congressmen are responding to it. 
a 


‘he new members of the 70th Congress had a stronger bent toward it 
than their predecessors. It gains ground even within the halls of 
Congress. Most of the remaining votes against it, like those for it, 
re motivated by sectional interests, not by well-considered reasoning. 
TI 


dustrial East, most of the remaining opposition is from Congressional 


e accompanying chart shows this very clearly. Outside of the in- 


listricts in cities. ‘These do not bulk large on the map, but they do 
n the House. The map also makes clear that there are definite limits 
to the amount of additional support which the bill can expect to receive. 
Most of the Congressmen from agricultural districts are already sup- 
porting it. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Louisiana are the 
principal remaining rural strongholds holding out against it. 

The surest way to defeat the plan is for a strong administration to 
advance a vigorous program of agricultural betterment, in place of 
sitting tight as the present administration has done. If the Republican 
party is again victorious in the coming election, and the administration 
pursues a policy with respect to agriculture no more constructive than 
the present one, the political history of the next four years can be 
prophesied from what happened to the Newton bill recently—the bill 
proposing to allow users of imported raw materials to pool their 
purchases. The farm group in Congress saw in it a chance for business 
to tighten further its grip upon agriculture, joined forces with the 
Democrats and buried it very deeply. 


Harvard University Joun D. Brack 
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| ACT OF 1928 

The Revenu radical departure from the act of 
1926 with resy [he principal changes in substantiy, 
provisions a1 e rate of tax and the increase jp 
, xemption ap} of corporations, the repeal of the 
manufacturers’ tomobiles, and the increase in th 
exempwuions ir and dues. 

1928 Act 

Following i line of the principal changes mad 
in existing fed Revenue act of 1928: 

1. The rat yrporate incomes is reduced from 
1314 per cent t lower rate is applicable to incomes 
of 1928 and su s reduction will cause an annual loss 
in revenue esti! 

2. ‘Ihe “s] 1 domestic corporations having a 
net income of $2 ised from $2,000 to $38,000. Esti- 
mated nue 

3. The 3p manufacturers’ prices of passenger 
automobiles is 1 000.000. 

4. The ex upon amounts paid for admissions 
to theaters and ent except admissions of $5 or 
more to prize fig 75 cents to $3. Loss, $17,000,000. 

5. The exe ) per cent tax upon club dues is in- 
creased from .000,000. 

6. ‘The max earned income credit is*permitted 
is increased 0. Loss, $4,500,000. 

7. ‘The tay reduced to the pre-war level, that 
is, from 16 cent 1.00 to 4 cents, 10 cents, or 25 cents 
per gallon, acc ntent. The tax on grape brandy 
is reduced from 6 per proof gallon. Loss, $1,000,000. 

8. The on x on cereal beverages is repealed. 


Loss, $185,000 


9. The tax narcotics is reduced from $6 to $3. 
Loss, $150,000. 


‘Approved and rwise provided, May 29, 1928. 

Preceding Fed 1 since the adoption of the Sixteent! 
(Income Tax) Ame t of the United States and referred to 
herein have been d named issues of the American Economic 
Review: 1913 act, { 16 act, issue of December, 1916; 1917 act, 
issue of December, f June, 1919; 1921 act, issue of March, 


1922; 1924 act, iss L; 1926 act, issue of September, 1926. 
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10. The tax on the use of foreign built yachts, $2, $4, or $8, per 
foot of length, is repealed. Loss, $10,000. 

11. The term “motor boat” is defined so as to subject foreign built 
yachts to the 80 per cent customs duty of the Tariff act of 1922. 
Estimated increase in revenue, $50,000. 

12. More tax on “tax-free covenant” bonds is to be withheld at the 
source in the case of non-resident aliens and foreign corporations. In- 
crease, $2,000,000. 

13. The tax upon $5 or more expensive admissions to prize fights 
is increased from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. Increase, $750,000. 


+ 


Estimated reductions in $225,295,000 
Estimated increases in 2,800,000 


The new law includes other changes of more or less importance having 
reference to the following: installment sales accounting, the basis for 
determining gain or loss on sales of property by estates or beneficiaries, 
inclusion of gains from the sale or other disposition of property of 
insurance companies (other than life or mutual), exemption of income 
derived by a foreign central bank of issue from bankers’ acceptances, 
employees’ and pension trusts, the allocation of depreciation between 
life tenant and remainderman, interest on refunds, closing agreements, 
statute of limitations, changing regulations without retroactive applica- 
tion, reference of refunds or credits in excess of $75,000 to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation before payment to the tax- 
payer, and other technical and administrative matters. 


Proposats Wuicu Fattep or ENACTMENT 


Worthy of consideration are some of the proposals which were not 
incorporated in the Revenue act of 1928. Nearly all of the following 
were approved by either the House or the Senate, the first few matters 
mentioned being contested with some vigor. 

1. Repeal or substantial modification of the federal estate tax. 

2. Publicity of income tax returns. 

3. Reduction of taxes to the extent of $400,000,000, largely 
through the reduction of the rate on corporations to 10 per cent. 
(This much reduction was not approved by either House. ) 

4. Application of the reduced tax rate on corporations beginning 
with incomes of 1927 instead of 1928. 


5. Lower and graduated rates upon corporations having net tax- 
able incomes of $15,000 or less. 
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1 proposals for some months before the Ways and Means Committee 
began its hearings on October 31, 1927. 

These hearings were opened with a long prepared statement by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. After explaining the large 

derestimates of revenue in previous years as due mainly to non-re- 
’ ing receipts, the Secretary forecast surpluses of $455,000,000 and 
s?74,000,000 for the fiscal years of 1928 and 1929, respectively. He 
estimated the surpluses from current receipts,” however, at only 
£137,000,000 and $199,000,000, respectively, and on the basis of thes¢ 
figures recommended “that tax reduction should not in any event be in 
excess of approximately $225,000,000.” 


EstimaTeD Receipts AND Expenpitrures, Fiscat YEARS 1928 anp 1929 
In millions 


1928 1929 
Current revenue: 
Customs.... S602 £602 
Internal revenue 
Income tax 1,885 1,885 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 638 640 
Miscellaneous receipts... . 482 468 
$3,607 $3,595 
Special receipts including total back income-tax collections. 469 213 
Total receipts $4,076 $3,808 
| litures exclusive of internal revenue refunds... . $3,470 $3,396 
Internal revenue refunds 151 138 
Total expenditures si $3,621 $3,534 
Surplus of current revenue over expenditures exclusive of in- 
ternal-revenue refunds 137 199 
Surplus of total receipts over total expenditures $455 $274 


The Secretary summarized his further recommendations as follows: 

1. A reduction of the rate of tax on corporate income from 1314 
per cent to 12 per cent. It is estimated that such a change will result 

. loss in revenue of approximately $135,000,000. 

2. Amending those provisions of the law that apply to the tax 
n corporate income so as to permit corporations with net income of 
$25,000 or less, and with not more than ten stockholders, to file returns 

* Excluding non-recurring receipts such as back tax collections, rec ipts from the 
ile of War Finance Corporation assets, and receipts from the railroads on account 
f loans made to them during or following the war. 


* Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 1927, p. 6 

The April, 1928, estimates for 1929 were, in millions: total receipts, $3,854; total expen- 
ditures, $3,642; surplus, $213 (“excluding extraordinary appropriations not as yet authorized” 
and assuming a continuation of 1926 tax rates). 70th Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Report no 
960, pp. 2 and 46. 
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and pay the tax heir option. It is estimated that 
such an amend . loss of from $30,000,000 to 
$35.000.000 in 

3. A read pplicable to individual incomes 
(of $16,000 to $§ the so-called intermediate brackets 
according to t w and the table contained in th 
body of this re] d it such a change will result in a 

1. Repeal ulting in a revenue reduction of 
$7,000,000. 

5. Exempt e income derived from American 
bankers’ accept ntral banks of issue.* 

R UCTION? 

Much of th revision in the recent sessiot 
of Congress had nt of reduction. The Chambe 
of Commerce of t nd the Democratic leaders in both 
House and Sena ie Treasury’s recurring underesti- 
mates of revenu tax reduction to the extent of 
$400,000,000 o1 rly all agreed that a major part 
of any relief sh ms. With minor exceptions, ther 
was little effort t nges in the rates upon individual 
incomes. A few ns expressed indifference toward 
tax reduction a1 lebt redemption or expenditures 
upon flood con Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
Several others ission of tax reduction with a 
consideration of ] respect to debt retirement. In th 
end, the administ ficits and its friendliness toward 
early debt pay: slightly recalcitrant elements of 


Congress closely 


retary Mellon lest a president il 
veto should prev 


The Ways ar reported its bill on December 7 


estimating that 1 occasion a loss in revenue of 
$232,735,000. he House on December 15 with 
amendments for its that would have brought tax 
reduction to Administration leaders con- 
sidered that the | ue might cause treasury deficits; 
hence, the majo1 Senate Finance Committee post- 
poned further act collection of taxes on March 15, 
1928. This dela change in estimated revenues and 
a better forecast It likewise permitted the use of 
‘Hearings before t é nd Means, 1927, pp. 7 and 8. 
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the revenue measure as a basis for prolonged discussion that shortened 

filibustering necessary to prevent the approval of objectionable 
bills as, for example, the one relating to Boulder Dam. The Treasury’s 
revised estimates of April were made the basis of amendments by the 
Senate Finance Committee. On May 1, 1928, the Committee recom- 
mended a bill calculated to reduce revenues by $200,085,000. The 
measure as finally agreed to by the Conference Committee on May 25 
and approved by the President on May 29, the day of adjournment, 
provided for an estimated reduction of $222,495,000. 

CONTESTED IssuEs 


Corporation and Insurance Company Tazes. A major issue in the 
first post-war drive to lower taxes concerned the excess-profits tax on 
corporations. This tax was repealed in 1921; but, as a slight offset, 
the corporation income tax was raised from 10 per cent to 1214 per 
cent. In 1926, the corporation capital stock tax was repealed, and in 
lieu thereof the corporation income tax was increased 1 per cent; that is 
to 131% per cent. 

Business interests urged upon the present Congress the reduction of 
this rate to 10 per cent. Speaking as a member of the Tax Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce,® Professor T. S. Adams 
suggested a corporate income tax rate of 714 to 10 per cent as proper 
to accompany a normal individual rate of 5 per cent. Congress, like 
God, helps those who help themselves, he said, and it is an indictment 
of the efficiency of American business that the corporation rate should 
be where it is today. He urged that this rate should be placed in line 
with other taxes before the stage is reached where no further reductions 
are possible. Thereafter, all rates should be changed proportionally 
when more or less revenue is needed. If substantial surpluses accrue, 
let them be refunded to taxpayers instead of applied to additional debt 
reduction. “The burden of paying the Great War debt should not 
be laid on this generation alone.” 

There was not much discussion in Congress as to the ideal tax rate 
for corporations because fiscal requirements set very practical limits. 
Every one per cent upon corporate incomes means about $82,000,000 
in revenue; a reduction from 1314 per cent to 10 per cent in this 
rate alone would lessen revenues by about $290,000,000—more than 
the administration was willing to sanction. The automobile manu- 
facturers, who were perhaps better organized than any other interest 
besieging Congress, said they would sacrifice some corporate income 

*“Taxation: What is Ahead of Us and What Should Be Done.” Address de- 


livered May 9, 1928 at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Washington, D.C. 
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Senate added, “and (B) gain during the taxable year from the sale or 
other disposition of property.” The attempt to make this provision 
pplicable to life and mutual insurance companies failed. Realized 
gains from the sale of capital assets have long been taxable in the 
ands of individuals and corporations generally. The huge gains re- 
puted to have been made in recent years by insurance companies 
through the appreciation of their securities and other capital assets 
have not been subject to income taxes. Fire, casualty, and some other 
companies will, hereafter, not be so fortunate. 

Of the several proposals to grant special aid to small corporations, 
Jl but one failed. Secretary Mellon’s suggestion to permit them the 
option to file returns as partnership did not meet with favor. Mr. 
Garner’s amendment permitting the taxation of corporate earnings of 
$15,000 or less at lower graduated rates was approved by the House, 
but not by the Senate. There was general agreement, however, to 
increase from $2,000 to $3,000 the exemption allowed domestic cor- 
porations having net incomes of $25,000 or less. It is obvious that 
any flat exemption such as this has the effect of graduating the real 
rate of tax upon corporations whose incomes are small enough to 
benefit by the exemption. 

Of special interest to corporations were the proposals with reference 
to consolidated returns and methods of preventing evasion of surtaxes 
through the failure to distribute corporate earnings to individual stock- 
holders. Because of the complexities involved in consolidated returns, 
the Joint Committee recommended that they be discontinued after 
January 1, 1929, but that the losses of a corporation might be allowed 
is offsets against the gains of affiliated corporations.” ‘The House bill 
provided for the continuance of consolidated returns after the taxable 
year of 1928; but it did not provide for the offsetting feature. Mr. 
Garner argued that the latter gave large holding companies with many 
small subsidiaries a great advantage over their small independent 
competitors, 

The Senate Finance Committee inserted an additional section per- 
mitting affiliated corporations to file consolidated returns for 1929 and 
subsequent taxable years. It defined the term “affiliated group” for 
purposes of this section, however, in such a manner as to leave out 
“Class B” affiliations.*° But the Finance Committee recognized the 

* Report of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 1927, vol. I, pp. 
13, 14, 63-66. 

*In a “Class A” affiliation, one corporation owns 95 per cent or more of the 
stock of one or more other corporations; in a “Class B” affiliation, 95 per cent or 
more of the stock of two or more corporations is owned by the same interests. It is 


obvious that a Class B affiliation can become a Class A affiliation, and thus come 
within the provisions of this new section, by forming a holding company. 
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complications i1 ted returns and admitted the ijn- 
ibilitv of ficulties through direct legislation. 
It therefore too »f recommending the delegation of 
certain of the Congress to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenu e complexities of the situation. 
Both House and $ imendments, the latter of which 
may prov to be 

In every inco 113 to the present there has been a 
provision to pr n of “unreasonable” surpluses by 
corporatior n lers may the reby escape the high 
surtaxes t which ncomes are subject. Many have 
thought the 50 too high for enforcement. The 
Treasury has cl »t determine the “reasonableness” 
or “unreasonabl surpluses. Others have claimed 
that the ‘Treasu tic with this section of the law. 
Leaders of both complained of-the Treasury’s 
inaction. At ar been practically no attempts at 
enforcement of t vithin the past few months. Of 
late the criticism this matter seems to have led it to 


The Joint Con 1 giving some incentive to cor- 
porations to mak tions. It was suggested that this 
might be done by ; with respect to distributions in 
the computing of [he House bill contained quite new 
and rather long a ns as a substitute for Section 220 
of the old law. J he Conference Committee, however, 
disapproved of tl left this section practically un- 
changed 

Automobile 7 M n’s plea for the retention of th 
3 per cent excis« r automobiles and accessories did 
not avail in the rganized campaign of the manu- 
facturers. The S it automobile owners are directly 
and immediately bs | appropriations to good roads and 
should therefore 1 ition in return. Furthermore, it 
is not fair to ask yntribute increasing taxes, partly 
to build highways itors, while exempting the latter 


from any contribut 


The income tax | e so restricted in its application that 
it is a class rather . . « The automobile is a semi- 
luxury article of su it furnishes a broad base on which 

“See 70th Congr Report no. 960, pp. 13-15, and House 
Report no. 1882, pp. 1 t of 1928, sections 141 and 142. 
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to apply a low tax. . . . . Once the automobile tax is repealed it cannot 
be reimposed in time of peace. . . . . The narrowing of the tax base in 


burdens arrives those taxpayers who are unfortunate enough to remain on 
the rolls are compelled to pay more than their just share. . . . . It should 


never be forgotten that in taxation the ideal to be aimed at is a broad base 
and low rates.?* 


lays of prosperity inevitably means that when the time for increased tax 


Those sponsoring the repeal of this tax secured the support of 
officers of associations of automobile users, farmers, and others. The 
Ways and Means Committee presented a bill halving the tax, but the 
House and Senate both repealed it entirely. 

Dues and Admission Taxes. ‘These taxes were not repealed but the 
exemptions were raised considerably. Mr. Mellon argued against their 
repeal. The House halved the rate of tax on dues and increased the 
exemption on admission from 75 cents to $1. The Senate restored the 
10 per cent tax on club dues but raised the exemption from $10 to $25 
and, with respect to admissions, raised the exemption to $3. The 
House accepted these Senate amendments; and the Senate accepted the 
House amendment providing for a 25 per cent tax upon prize fight 
admissions costing $5 or more. ‘The House accepted, also, a Senate 
amendment providing for a tax on brokers of theater and other tickets. 
If such brokers charge an excess of 75 cents or less over the established 
price, the tax on such excess is only 5 per cent, but on a greater excess 
the tax is 50 per cent. These changes are effective 30 days after the 
enactment of the law. 

Taxes on Cereal Beverages and Wines. The tax on cereal beverages 
was repealed and that on wines reduced to the pre-war level. This was 
upon the representation of the Commissioner of Prohibition that such 
action would not be detrimental to enforcement of the Prohibition act. 
These changes were advocated by California grape growers and other 
interested parties. 

Earned Income Credit Limit Raised. It will be recalled that the 25 
per cent credit permitted in the computation of taxes on “earned” in- 
comes of individuals was limited by the 1926 act to $20,000, regardless 
of how large such earned incomes might be. The new law increased 
this limit to $80,000. 

The peculiar method of calculating the earned income credit has 
been the cause of so many errors on the part of the taxpayers that 
many revenue agents, accountants, and others advised the elimination 
of this credit entirely. Some making such recommendation suggested 
as a sort of substitute the changing of the normal rate from 114 per 
cent to 1 per cent on the first $4,000 of taxable income. The Joint 


* Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 1927, pp. 14-16. 
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Com! } CK n of its spt cl il advisors to adopt 
e simpler Eng g this credit, namely, to allow 
luction earned net income.’* The pro 
posed cl G portant ste p towards simplifica- 
but would e. With respect to individual 
tax] s in taxes in some cases and 
changes in revenues and 
tax burdens W , except that any increases ar 
thought to be { en all the talk is of reduction. 
Consequently, + Committee and, in fact, both 
Hou of Cons | change. 

The House p y change in the middle bracket 
surtaxes as re vy Mellon but the Senate inserted 
an amendment s *s proposal. The Senate minority 
led bv Senator S form of this amendment on th 
ground tl ge taxpayers as well as upon 
those coming in \ compromise resulted in th 
elimination of t t and, as a substitute, the raising 
of the limit for t ‘rom $20,000 to $80,000. It 
was again sugg that the Joint Committee’s recon- 
mendation of t f calculating the earned incom 
credit might b se; but one Senator rather favor- 
able to the suge have said that the time availabk 
was tac rt 4 so that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ild ently the earned income credit 
re ll ove. 

Withh ig 1] ( nant’? Bonds. The only other 
change in the ] from a fiscal standpoint is the 
provision rtain cases. “In cases wher 
the Jiabili 35 loes not exceed 2 per cent of th 
interest. the witl rate of 5 per cent [the maximum 
normal rate] in iens and partnerships, and 12 
per cent [the reg | in the case of foreign corpora- 
tions, while ren , under the present law, in th 
case of citizens, 1 tic partnerships." 

s PROVISIONS 

The new reve! t many changes of insufficient im- 
portance or of | y to justify discussion in an article 
of this kind At mentioned, however. 

“ Report of the 11 Revenue Taxation, 1927, vol. I, pp. 
9, 10, 30-39 rhe | ved a deduction of one-tenth but now 


allows a deduction 
70th Congress, t no. 960, pp. 29, 380. 
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The regulations and decisions governing the computing of income 
from installment sales have been reversed time and again. Changes from 
the accrual to the installment system of accounting have occasioned 
most of the difficulty. Reversals of rulings have inevitably led to much 
confusion and complaint. By what has been characterized as “an 
entirely illogical but probably defensible compromise,” Sections 44 and 
705 of the new law try to provide fair treatment for the future and at 
the same time prevent the opening of more old cases than is absolutely 
necessary. With respect to real estate sales, initial payments up to 
10 per cent do not prevent profits from being computed upon the in- 
stallment basis under the new provisions, 

Both House and Senate approved Secretary Mellon’s recommenda- 
tion of the exemption of income derived by a foreign central bank of 
issue from bankers’ acceptances. The object of this provision is to 
promote the deposit of foreign balances in American banks and the 
development of the dollar acceptance market. 

Another provision attempts to expedite the closing of tax cases by 
amending the section relative to closing agreements; another permits 
a more extensive changing of regulations without the application to 
cases already closed; others shorten the period of limitation for assess 
ments and claims for refund from three years to two years; another 
serves to prevent the loss of so much interest upon refunds; and another 
requires the reference of refunds on credits in excess of $75,000 to the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation before payment to the 
taxpayer. The latter provision would appear to be for the purpose of 
preventing abuses similar to those reported by the Couzens Committee 
which investigated the Bureau of Internal Revenue two years ago. 


PROPOSALS THAT FaILep 

Only a few of the more important proposals that failed of enactment 
will be discussed. 

The Estate Tax. The repeal of the estate tax was probably the 
most important of the seriously contested proposals that failed of 
enactment. It will be recalled that Secretary Mellon once more recom- 
mended the repeal of this tax last fall. The campaign for its repeal has 
been well organized, well financed, and carried on for years. The 
methods of some of the organizations were disclosed in the Hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means.*® Referring to these in the 
House debate, Chairman Green said: “We have had the most extra- 
ordinary, highly financed propaganda for a selfish purpose 5 
that has ever been known in the whole history of this country.’"” The 


*See op. cit., pp. 801-20, also 580-800. 
™ Congressional Record, December 14, 1927, p. 641. 
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Hot n comm feated the repeal proposal by a vot 
»f 55 to 191.7% Green was nominated by the President 
1s a judge on ; and later resigned from Congress 
n order to acc rged that this was an administration 
device to secure state tax at this or a later session," 
According t be reliable, the administration ma- 
jority in the S tee favored repeal but agreed not 
to press the m Republicans would support the other 
provisions of + Bingham of Connecticut introduced 
1 repeal amend was under consideration in the Sep- 
ate, however: i Senator Fletcher of Florida protested 
strenuously ag f the federal government to coerc 
the states. Be ually delivered, the Congressional 
Record was fille | gathered from many sources under 
the leave to ex to print. Very few new arguments 
were presented, ( party leaders preferred to bide their 
time rather tha ( luction at this session of Congress. 
Publicity of I r Norris apparently took the Senat 
by surprise on proposing his amendment for making 
income tax retu He explained that his amendment 
did not mean t x returns should be published in the 
papers but that Congress and others should have access 
to the returns . ite and local tax records, mortgages, 
and other publi He and Senator Couzens stressed 
the abuses pert n the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Senator Walsh 1d Nye pointed out how such secrecy had 
been a handicap nvestigating the oil land frauds, and 
others argued a The Senate accepted the amend- 
ment. Statem yuoted Secretary Mellon as much 
opposed to this nted out that the President would 
probably veto tl ept it. It was killed in conference. 
Miscellaneous \ w of the numerous other proposals 
will be mentioned 
The House b rporate earnings accrued but undis- 
tributed to sto March 1, 1913, should be included in 
income when so simplification measure was thought 
justifiable in vi psed since the Sixteenth Amendment 
became effective, was unwilling to reverse the practice 
of the last dozen | 
Ibid 642 
“The formal ol m expressed by some of the Senators was 
that he was alread i the retirement age. He was confirmed, 
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The House approved the repeal of the stamp tax on sales of produce 
on exchanges and a reduction of the tax on the sales of stocks; but the 
Senate did not want to lose the revenue from these taxes and refused 
to acquiesce in their elimination. 

The House attempted to put owners and long-term lessees of co- 
jperative apartments on an equality with owners residing in their own 
houses by permitting as deductions the owners’ shares of interest and 
taxes paid by the apartment corporation. The Senate thought this 
introduced too many complications, and the House receded. 

Largely at the instance of the American Medical Association, the 
Senate inserted the word “profession” between the words “trade” and 
“business” in Section 23 which permits the deduction from gross in- 
come of business expenses, including the expenses of attending meetings 
of national, state, and local associations and other organizations. The 
ntention was “primarily to permit doctors and other professional men 
to deduct their expenses in attending meetings of their organizations.” 
This amendment had been opposed on the floor of the Senate by Chair- 
man Smoot of the Finance Committee, and it was killed by the Con- 
ference Commitee. 

Senator Simmons’ proposal to reduce the statutory requirements for 
debt reduction was not pressed, and even the Democratic leaders in the 
Senate refused to join western Republicans in supporting proposed 
“farm-relief” tariff amendments which would have endangered the ap 
proval of the entire measure. 

The Treasury recommended substantially increased salaries for about 
100 of its higher paid legal and technical positions. The House Bill 
provided for these increases, but, inasmuch as most of these positions 
were taken care of in other bills, the Senate Finance Committee elimi- 
nated this matter from the revenue bill.” 

Reorganization of Field Forces. ‘The Treasury and the Joint Com- 
mittee recommended that a study be made of the consolidation of the 
dual organization consisting of 64 collectors’ offices and 36 offices of 
revenue agents in charge with which taxpayers must deal. It was urged 
that such consolidation would result in better and more convenient 
service to taxpayers, closer and more harmonious touch between the 
central office at Washington and its field organization, and the saving 


* The problem of personnel and delay in the settlement of tax cases was discussed 
briefly by the present writer at the Christmas meetings of the American Economic 
Association, See the Amertcan Economic Review, March, 1928, X VIII, Supplement, 
pp. 116, 117. See also the Report of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, 1927, vol. III, pp. 1-200. 

The manner in which a few in strategic positions secured their increased salaries 
by a rider to an unrelated bill passed early in the session is a good illustration of 
practical legislation. Alien Property act, no. 122, 70th Cong. (H. R. 7201), Sec. 23 
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exct ptions.” That is, each prior act tried to cover not only the future 
but also the past in so far as past tax cases were not finally closed— 
ind there are numerous cases pending which are ten years old or 
older. A neglected aspect of the problem of form is the great increase 
in complexity which attends each successive repetition of the “omnibus” 
sections,”® that is, those sections which attempt to cover an ever-grow 
ng number of past laws. Had these sections been rewritten in the act 
of 1928 with the accumulating volume and complexity necessarily in- 
volved, the result would have been almost beyond understanding. 
The 1928 act, departing from previous practice, does not repeal 
preceding (1926) act but leaves it in effect for incomes of 1927 
ind prior years, except for minor amendments in ‘Title III. The 1928 
ict covers 1928 and future years. For old practitioners who have long 
issociated certain section numbers with certain provisions, the changes 
may cause some initial inconvenience; and it is possible that some 
idjudications have been upset. But we can trust the experts to take 
care of themselves. For the ordinary layman, the new arrangement 
certainly appears to be a great improvement. He will no longer have 
to wade through so many provisions referring to former years and 
special situations.** If the new statute were provided with a good index 


it would be quite modern and usable by others than experts. 


CoMMENTS 


At first thought one may be surprised at the prominent place which 
the public debt policy took in the recent debates on tax reduction. But 
the reason is not far to seek. It is getting to be difficult to find federal 
expenses that can be reduced materially. The day of radical post-war 
tax cuts has almost certainly passed. Federal expenditures have not 
decreased in recent years so much as many have been led to believe. On 
the contrary, they have actually increased during the past three 


years;” and appropriations made during the session of Congress just 
adjourned run to record figures. This Congress provided over 


$300,000,000 for flood control, a new extraordinary undertaking. 
Although it is planned to spend this sum over a period of ten years, it 
is probably only a beginning. Other plans to spend large sums include 
those for lake and river navigation, farm relief, Muscle Shoals, Boulder 
Dam and a new navy. No one expects Congress to appropriate all 
that is asked for all of these projects; but there is little probability of 
smaller federal expenditures in the future. 

*For example, sections 279-284 of the act of 1926. 

* Probably he seldom reads more than the instructions on his return, anyway, 


perhaps, not even all of them. 
*See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1927, p. 457. 
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to offer the largest hope of success to the highly organized business 
interests demanding a cut in the corporation income tax rate. This 
is not technically a raid upon the statutory sinking fund but it is 
akin to a raid upon what, by Treasury practice, has almost come to 
be a supplementary sinking fund. Business and other interests have, 
of course, a perfect right to attack such governmental policies. In 
the future we may expect every one to deplore raids upon statutory 
ind supplementary sinking funds, except those who expect to benefit by 
such action. ‘The latter will present all sorts of plausible arguments. 
They will probably even say that we should stay in debt for sixty-two 
years in order to have a reason for collecting more from Europe. 

When we come to decide the proper specific tax rate upon corporate 
income, it is almost wholly a question of administrative expediency. 
There is no other reason for any tax upon corporations as such. 
The benefits and burdens of all taxation accrue finally to individuals. 
Corporations are merely instrumentalities. It is true that corporations 
enjoy special privileges upon which it may be proper to levy special 
taxes, but the benefits of these privileges inure to the advantage of 
individuals and, if properly taxed in the hands of such individuals, 
need not be taxed to the corporations. The relative ease of securing 
ibundant revenues from corporations is the practical justification of 
the taxes upon them. We might well abolish all taxes upon them if we 
could devise, and if popular opinion would approve, an equitable and 
equally cheap system of collecting the same aggregate from individuals. 
We have not yet been able to create such an ideal tax system. Our 
present arrangement reflects present attainment in the development of 
tax administration. 

There is much to be said for making the rate on corporate incomes 
ipproximately equal to the normal rate on individuals. Perhaps some 
addition as a fee for corporate privileges might be justifiable. But in 
our law we have the anomaly of three “normal” rates instead of merely 
one on individual incomes. Individual normal and surtax rates are 
supposed to be graduated somewhat according to ability to pay. But 
these rates upon non-corporate incomes and the rates an individual 
may pay upon his income derived from corporations may be utterly 
inharmonious. If there were not too much popular antagonism to the 
change, better relations between rates might be brought about by 
lowering those upon corporations and raising those upon individuals 
sufficiently to prevent any net loss in revenues. But no member of 
Congress has had the hardihood to propose such a revision. Besides 
the administrative difficulty and expense of collecting taxes from indi- 
viduals as compared with corporations, there is a further difficulty, 
namely, that the greater is the difference between the corporate rate 
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difficulties of federal income tax administration, and familiar also with 
the discussions of remedies which have taken place in the Treasury and 
in the committees of Congress. Reference is made to the legislative 
authority with respect to affiliated corporations delegated by Congress 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It is true that Congrss has, 
in previous acts authorized the Commissioner to construe the income 
tax law, but never before has it given him such power as in Section 
141 (b) of the 1928 act. To appreciate the full force of this section, 
it must be read in connection with the report of the Senate Finance 
Committee where the inability of Congress to legislate about details 
is acknowledged and the recommendation of the delegation of legislative 
power is expressly recommended.” 

This delegation of power fits in well with new administrative practices 
initiated in the Treasury. About a year ago, the Commissioner ap- 
pointed a Special Advisory Committee to settle cases by compromise. 
The Board of Tax Appeals is being overwhelmed with litigation which 
is piling up faster than it is being settled. The Special Advisory 
Committee is made up of experienced men and is expected to prevent 
so many cases from going to the Board as heretofore. It does not 
operate on the theory that there is in every tax case one and only one 
exact and ascertainable figure of income of just so many dollars and 
cents. On the contrary, it assumes that taxable income is a determination 
of many fallible judgments, and that it is far better for both govern- 
ment and taxpayer to accept some reasonable approximation rather 
than to waste interminable time and expense litigating over amounts 
which by the nature of the case cannot be decided in terms of indis- 
putable accuracy. This particular committee deals with controverted 
facts. More recently another special settlement committee has been 
organized in the General Counsel’s office to deal with questions of law, 
or mixed questions of law and fact, along somewhat similar lines. 

Perhaps few will deny that even more important than the further de- 
velopment of the statute is the development, maintenance, and proper 
supervision of a competent professional administrative staff,”* both in 
the Bureau at Washington and in the field throughout the United 
States. This is a slow process, always retarded by politics both within 
and without the service. To say this is not to make any invidious com- 
parisons between departments, bureaus, or administrations. But 
government is a matter of politics and administrators have the merits 
and weaknesses of most of the rest of us. The lack of a strong tradition 
in support of a trained and experienced administrative personnel and 

"70th Congress, Ist Session, report no. 960, pp. 13-15. 


* Important matters of congestion and delay in settling tax cases were recently 
discussed in a paper referred to above, page 441, footnote. 
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INDUCTIVE EVIDENCE ON MARGINAL PRODUCTIVITY 
Introduction 


A statistical analysis of production from the standpoint of marginal 
productivity is a notable event; and the recent pioneer effort in this 
field by Professor Paul H. Douglas and Charles W. Cobb* is de- 
serving of the serious attention of economists, even if they consider 
(as the authors of the study would probably agree) that the quan- 
titative results are not conclusive at the stage of development which 
the study has at present reached. Briefly, the authors have correlated 
an index of physical product of manufactures with indices of laborers 
employed and of fixed equipment (including buildings), the last being 
deflated to eliminate the effect of changing prices. The indices cover 
the period from 1899 to 1922 inclusive. The obvious features of the 
trends are: a more-than-fourfold growth of capital; an increase of 61 
per cent in labor; and a growth of product intermediate between the 
two, but much nearer the lower figure representing labor. This is in 
harmony with the principle of diminishing productivity, and also sug- 
gests that capital has a smaller effect than labor in determining the 
amount of product. 

The attempt to isolate and measure the marginal efficiencies of labor 
and capital depends naturally on the provisional assumption that the 
effect of the change in the proportions of the factors is not confused by 
any other fundamental change taking place at the same time, and that 
the failure of product to keep pace with capital is due to the relative 
shortage of labor, just as the increase in product per laborer is due 
to the relative plenty of capital and not, for instance, wholly or in 
large part due to technical progress.” Viewed the other way round, 
this implies that if capital and labor had increased at the same rate, 
product would have kept exact pace with either or both of them. On 
this assumption, one set of figures will show the marginal efficiencies 
of both labor and capital, the one by its relative increase and the other 
by its relative decrease, these being two aspects of the same movement. 
Under these conditions, the amount imputed to labor plus the amount 
imputed to capital will always equal the whole product.* 

*See Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., Mar., 1928, pp. 139-65. 

*As we shall see later, one kind of progress acts jointly with increased capital 
in such a way as not to violate the conditions necessary to this type of statistical 
measurement of marginal productivity. Other kinds of progress do violate these 
conditions, and make necessary other methods if marginal productivity is to be 
accurately measured. 


*This proposition has been developed in different forms by Wicksteed, Flux, Pro- 
fessor Cobb and the present writer. Professor F. H. Knight has raised objections 
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of large fluctuations and another of much smaller ones, provided this 
unequal relation is uniformly preserved.” In the present case the 
cyclical fluctuations of actual product are consistently much larger 
than those calculated from the formula, showing that they have a 
behavior of their own, markedly different from the general trend. On 
this fact hinges one of the three main points of the present paper: 
namely, an attempt to assimilate both kinds of movement into one 
more comprehensive formula. 

Two other major matters are: the nature of the necessary allowance 
for those factors of production not included in the original study, and) 
the effect of technical progress. But before proceeding to these main) 

pics, some attention must be paid to a number of other matters 
which can be more briefly disposed of. No general criticism of the in- 
dexes themselves will be here attempted; but it will be assumed that 
they will be improved and refined as the authors continue their re- 
searches. ‘The many-faceted issue of “social productivity versus pri- 
vate acquisition” will also be passed over. Suffice it for the present 
that technical productivity exists, and is conditioned by the shifting 


proportions of the “factors.” 


The Averaging of Diverse Cases 
We must keep in mind that no single industry, except by coincidence, 
will show exactly the curve of productivity expressed in the national 
total. The aggregate is the resultant of certain industries in which 
capital per laborer has increased little if at all, and others in which 
the increase is far more than the average; also of the relative growth 
of certain industries in which capital per worker is naturally or neces- 


sarily large.© Neither of these facts has any vitia 


ting effect on the 
type of study before us, but their effects are worth noting for the 
better understanding of the movements which this study records. 

Let us express initial labor, capital and product by indexes of 100 
each, Suppose 5 per cent of the product, by value, to come from 
an industry in which the proportion of capital to labor is four times 
the average, or four units of capital to one of labor. Suppose th« 
value-products of all industries to be proportional] to the costs of these 
factors, the costs to be proportional to the marginal productivities, 
and the marginal productivities to be in accord with the Cobb formula. 
Then the value product of one unit of labor and four units of capital 
should be 34 plus 44 or 154 units of value. Five value units of this 


same product would then require 2°; units of labor and 1154 units 
* Perfect correlation requires equal deviations when each is measured in terms 
of the standard deviation of its own series. 
*Since writing the above, I note that this last point is emphasized by Woodlief 
Thomas, Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., Mar., 1928, p. 182. 
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of capital. Let ible in size and an increase of 26 
per cent in labo: ent in capital will yield an increase 
of 5 per cent r in physical product as measured 
by the index). increase in product is equal to 34 the 
percentage inci ; the percentage increase in capital. 
For infinitesim vould agree exactly with the formula 
P ana e increments the discrepancy would 
be of no account n, has no material effect on marginal 
productivities; 1 ficance is that it permits an increase jn 
capital, relatiy t reducing its marginal productivity 
as would othe the case. It increases the field for 
employment of « ss of marginal efficiency. 

The increass raised the marginal productivity of 
workers in gene! throughout industry, if measured in 
physical goods. I given grade must get substantially 
equal wages wh in industry where increased capital 
has raised phys greatly, or in one where it has had 
little or no effect ld expect a relative increase in the 
money cost of p1 e processes, where capital has shown 
little growth; a1 ne where its growth has been great. 
This, of course, the incentive to combat these high 
costs by extend the machine to the yet unconquered 
provinces.” But tirely overcome the inherent difficulties 
in the handicraft tions. Incidentally, among the prod- 
ucts whose relatiy s tend to decrease, are the machines 
(but not building » large a part of capital itself. 

Eff iation and Replacements 

If, from figure | product, we are to draw inferences as 
to the net rewar he owners of the factors of produc- 
tion, the necessa1 r depreciation and replacements must 
be taken account 1 vital bearing on the distinction 
between the gross ] lustry as a whole and the net yield 
available for cons 

To the manag: onomy of enlarging capital equip- 
ment, the physical 1 be sufficient to compensate not only 

‘This point has a recent controversy as to whether high wages 
stimulate the use of t was made that high wages resting on high 
productivity do not 1 that universal high wages affect the cost 
of machines, and he! esses, equally with hand work. The fact 
is that a fairly unive res rests on an increase in physical produc- 
tivity which is far f nereased productivity, being mainly con- 


ditioned by increased distributed, and labor costs in relatively 


non-mechanized proce or t reason just indicated. And machines, the 


production of which anized, become relatively cheaper. 
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for interest on the investment, but for the further expenses for main- 
tenance, depreciation and also taxes, where taxes are levied on tangible 
property. And where technical progress is rapid, there is correspond- 
ly rapid obsolescence, with the result that managers frequently feel 
that a new type of equipment is not worth installing unless it promises 
to pay for itself in two years—some say one year. A rapid growth 
of capital per laborer calls for such frequent changes in its form 
as to cause rapid obsolescence of particular devices in many depart- 
ments. ‘This is not universal, but in general it is no more than safe to 
conclude that, of the technical “marginal product” of physical capital, 
not more than half is converted into net income available for interest 
ind dividends. 

Furthermore, in interpreting increased per capita product as an 
evidence of increased consuming power we must remember that an 
appreciable part of the increase consists of capital goods destined to 
replacements and enlargements of capital. Enlargements, of course, 
represent income which might, theoretically, have been consumed; but 
not if advances in productiveness are to be continued. So far as these 
elements absorb an increasing proportion of output as compared to 
the base year, they call for some deduction from the index of physical 
product in order to find the rate of increase in income really available 
for consumption. 


The Nature of the Factors Used: Labor 


The index of labor is an index of man-years, although, as Professor 
Douglas points out, the number of hours’ work represented is subject 
to two changes; a downward trend in the length of the working week, 
and fluctuations of part-time and overtime in prosperity and depres- 
sion. Granting that these movements should be taken account of when 
they can be accurately measured, how can this best be done? Should 
the labor index be deflated and made into an index of hours worked? 
There are conclusive reasons why this change, by itself, would be an 
incorrect allowance for the purpose in hand. 

The fundamental cause whose effect we are studying is change in 
the proportion of labor to capital, manifesting itself in its “normal” 
or long-run fashion: namely, in equipment more adequate in character, 
superior in quality, more automatic. Because the worker, when he is 
working, has better equipment, his productivity, when he is working, 
is greater. If we have a plant adapted to 100 workers and double 
its size without changing its character, so that it now calls for 200 
workers, and if we then operate it with the original 100, there has 
been no effective increase in the proportion of capital to labor, and we 
should certainly not expect the increase in product which the Cobb) 
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makes necessary, comparing it on equal terms with the longer week 
which was possible under former conditions: that is, using annual or 
weekly product with no allowance for shortened hours. 

The facts are undoubtedly a mixture of all these conditions, and 
the proper assumption lies somewhere between these two extremes— 
but where? Lacking data for a quantitative answer to this question, 
or even as yet for constructing a reliable index of production per 
hour, Professor Douglas has followed the only practicable course; but 
we should recognize clearly that the result minimizes the effect of} 
increased capital in increasing output. By making no allowance for 
the handicap of the shortened week, it gives capital too little credit 
for increased output. If, for example, the standard working week 
was shortened by 16 per cent from 1899 to 1922, and this had the 
effect of making product per standard week 9 per cent less than it 
would otherwise have been, then an index of increased product due 
to increased labor and capital as separate causes, should lie, for 1922, 
%, or virtually 10 per cent above the index of yearly production. 

Part-time and overtime raise a different question. Lacking data to 
the contrary, we may provisionally assume that they show no general 
upward or downward trend throughout the period, but merely fluc- 
tuate with the business cycle. They involve no change in the character 
of equipment, or in the effective proportion of capital to labor as 
defined above. They affect output, and are meant to do so, but for a 
different reason and presumably according to a different quantitative 
law. They reinforce the cyclical fluctuations in numbers employed, 
and the two effects are merged in the aggregate statistics. 

We should naturally expect a 1 per cent increase in numbers em 
ployed in a given fixed plant to increase output by more than 1 per 
cent (indirect labor being relatively “constant”), while a 1 per cent 
increase in hours worked, relative to the standard week, would naturally 
increase output somewhat less than 1 per cent. Changes in numbers 
are greater,” and their effect is predominant. The indexes in the 
present study, showing only changes in numbers employed, serve to 
exaggerate slightly their effect on output by adding the effect of the 
unrecorded changes in part-time and overtime. 


The Nature of the Factors Used: Capital 


With reference to capital a more serious objection is likely to arise: 
namely, that the various elements of equipment can only be added to- 
gether in terms of their prices, which depend on their productivities 

*The study of W. I. King, Employment, Hours and Earnings in Prosperity and 


Depression, pp. 47-53, 83, indicates that part-time in the depression of 1921 was 
slight; but this finding cannot be regarded as conclusive for all cases. 
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nical phases of production, must take account also of land and of 
working capital, the relevant portion of which consists mainly of goods 
in process. Land is frequently thought of as different from the other 
factors in that they vary in amount and have a marginal productivity, 
while land remains fixed in quantity and has no marginal productivity 
of its own, but receives the remainder of product above the marginal 
productivities of the other factors. This difference, however, is only 
apparent. The fact that more intensive production on a fixed area 
of land is subject to diminishing returns carries with it the corollary 
that any producer who can secure more land to utilize with a given 
amount of the other factors will thereby be partially freed from the 
diminishing returns to which he has been subject, and his yield will 
hence be increased. ‘This increase is the marginal product of land, 
and is mathematically identical with the residual share figured in the 
traditional way. 

It becomes larger as a result of growth of the other factors, and 
land thus receives an “unearned increment ;” but this increment takes 
the form of an increase in its marginal efficiency. So also does labor 
receive an unearned increment, in the same form, as capital per worker 
increases. Indeed, with reference to manufactures, land presents quan- 
titative characteristics similar to those of labor, but more marked. 
It increases, though presumably less than labor, and at a unit price 
which increases faster than wages. 

The chief difficulty in dealing with land is probably the lack of 
adequate statistics. Such figures as are gathered show neither acreage 
nor current value, but book values which range from original cost 
at some uncertain past date to something approaching current market 
value. Even if better figures were available, they would be complicated 
by the fact that excess land is often held to provide for future growth, 
in which case present physical output would show no visible effects 
from limited land supply; and land would be an “overhead cost” like 
any form of fixed equipment which has perpetual excess capacity and 
no marginal productivity. So far as land exerts any limiting effect 
on physical output, the result is to make the increase of product 
slightly less than it would be if labor and fixed capital were the only 
limiting factors. Fortunately this effect, in manufactures, is very 
small. Perhaps the simplest device is merely to reckon that, in order 
to use more labor and capital effectively, certain amounts of added land 
are necessary, and total capital must be enough for both purposes. 

Goods in process would naturally be expected to behave differently 
from either labor or equipment. One fairly plausible assumption could 
be made without disturbing the form of function already used for these 
two factors by Professor Cobb. Assume that, in order to increase 
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the years 1903 to 1922 into six cycles of recession and recovery, we 
find that in six recoveries an average increase of 13.2 per cent in 
labor, with an average increase of 12.8 per cent in capital, was accom- 
panied by an average increase of 23.4 per cent in product. In six 
recessions, an average decrease of 8.43 per cent in labor, with an 
average increase of 7.22 per cent in capital, was accompanied by an 
average decrease of 10.2 per cent in product. ‘This seemingly strange 
behavior accords fairly well with the equation: P=L*‘/*C'/4, though of 
course this expression would depart widely from the long-run trend. 
Before attempting to find an expression which will harmonize these two 
types of movement, we should study the theory of the situation, ask- 
ing ourselves what kind of behavior it is rational to expect. 

During depressions, increased capital in staple lines of production 
is useless so far as it merely increases productive capacity, and has 
a “marginal productivity” only to the extent that it takes improved 
forms and gives the remaining labor better instruments to work with, 
thus reducing labor costs. It is impossible to measure the amount of 
capital going into such improved forms every year, and the best that 
can be done is to assume that it follows the general trend of increase 
in capital relative to labor, and not the cyclical fluctuations. In 
recoveries, excess capacity installed during the previous depression 
comes into use; also some inefficient instruments and ultimately some 
that are obsolete except for emergency purposes. 

The peculiar behavior of product during cyclical fluctuations is due 
to changes in the percentage utilization of plant capacity; or, what! 
is roughly equivalent, in the ratio of labor employed to the labor 
the plants are adapted to work with. Since part of the labor is 
“indirect” and relatively constant with reference to such short-time 
fluctuations, we should naturally expect that fluctuations of product 
would be greater than those of labor, an inference which is borne out 
by the figures. 

The problem is, then, to find an index of “normal” labor relative to 
the capacity of the equipment in existence in each year; as a base from 
which to gauge the effect of the business cycle. This the present 
writer has attempted by constructing 7-year moving averages (arith- 
metic) of labor and capital, and taking the ratios between these trend- 
lines for each year. These ratios are taken to represent (very imper- 
fectly) the changing “normal” ratio of labor to capital in terms of 
the changing technique of the times. Applying these ratios to the 
figures of actual capital for each year, we have a figure representing 
approximately the labor employed when existing plants are working 
at “normal” per cent of capacity. This variable appears in the sub- 
sequent formula as Ln. 
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m. This formula may be converted into the equivalent form: 
P=Ln"C* (L/Ln)‘**® > as expressing better the fact of a “nor- 
mal” trend multiplied by a factor which intensifies its cyclical fluctu- 
ations. The first form happens to save some labor of computation. 
The results appear in the accompanying table. 

For the years on which it is based—1902-1916, inclusive—the modi- 
fied formula (column 4) affords a materially better fit to observed 
product (column 6) than does the Cobb formula (column 5), sub- 
stantially reducing the sum of the squared errors. It fits better be- 
cause of the increased amplitude of its cyclical fluctuations, approxi- 
mating the amplitude of these fluctuations in the observed product, 
instead of having a consistently smaller amplitude as does the Cobb 
formula. This fact entitles the modified formula to serious considera- 
tion despite the fact that for certain years its fit is poorer. For 
1917-1919 the original formula is too high and the modified one even 
more so. This may be taken as bringing into sharper relief the fact 
that production during these disturbed years was abnormally costly; 
labor and capital yielding less than they would ordinarily have done. 
Further evidence is afforded by events subsequent to 1922 when, with 
virtually stationary employment of labor, product rose so much that 
it seems certain to have risen above the level of 1.01 L*C*. All the 
more reason for not allowing these few abnormal years to pull the 
formula downward. 

The compound formula tested above has very interesting properties. 
Under it, product is the resultant of two types of movement, on two\ 
scales. One is governed by capital and “normal” labor for that 
amount of capital. Movements of actual labor register on this scale 
if the ratio of actual labor to “normal” remains unchanged. The other 
scale is the ratio of actual labor to “normal.” With reference to 
movements on the first scale, the imputed share of labor is *3 of total 
product, and that of capital 443. With reference to movements on 
the second scale, the imputed share of labor is more than the total 

“This figure was secured from a trial-and-error search for the value which 
would meet the test of “least squares.” It is sufficiently accurate for the purpose 
in hand, as any variation between .6 and .7 has no material effect on the results. 
In the second form of the equation this exponent becomes 24+ .65 or 1.31666—. This 
may be written as 1.8 for all present purposes. The disappearance of the constant 
1.01 from the Cobb formula is due to the fact that the method of computing L_ 
introduced an upward trend averaging very nearly 1 per cent. Other methods, 
such as geometric moving averages, would alter this. 

Obviously, increased employment could not increase output indefinitely without 
regard to the limits of the capacity of the plants; and as the limit is approached 
it is natural to expect a certain tapering off of productivity per laborer. The 
formula used does not provide for this, but for the data studied the omission does 


not seem serious except for the war period; and here its effect is lost in that of 
other and greater disturbances. 
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the present state of the available data, these refinements need not 
concern us. 

One further possibility may be of interest. If it should happen— 
as is unlikely—that the whole expression were found to vary approxi- 
mately as total hours worked relative to normal hours worked, then 
this latter ratio might be taken as an index of the degree of employ- 
ment of capital. In this case the whole formula could be put in the 
form: P=L,”“C,.”%, where L, measures labor in terms of hours, and 
C. represents capital multiplied by its degree of employment, or em- 
ployed capital as distinct from total capital. This latter conception 
is, however, of doubtful or arbitrary meaning. And while the result- 
ing expression might serve as an interpretative commentary, it would 
be of no help in the actual work of computation or prediction. 

What is the ultimate result of this analysis of cyclical fluctuations? 
So far as concerns the marginal productivity theory of distribution, 
it has very little bearing. The less-than-zero marginal productivity 
of capital refers to fixed capital only, to fixed capital put to certain 
uses only, and only during a depression. And even so it may be good 
business to put fixed capital in these temporarily useless forms, by 
way of preparing for future growth at a time when construction is 
cheap. And the fact that the imputed share of labor (with reference 
“capacity factor” only) may be greater than the 
whole, can obviously not be made the basis of any permanent system 
of paying wages, even when qualified by the need of sharing income 
with the working capital which is jointly necessary. There are times 
when wages and the payments for working capital may absorb vir- 
tually the entire income of a business, but this results from a fall 
in gross income rather than from a rise in the distributive shares. 


to changes in the 


These latter appear to be governed by longer-run forces, including 
those represented by the original Cobb formula. As to the accuracy 
of the measure which this formula affords, judgment must be reserved 
until we have looked at the effect of one more major disturbing ele- 


ment: namely, technical progress. 


Technical Progress 


One of the striking things in this study as presented is the fact 
that it seems to allow no room for the natural effect of advances in 
the “state of the arts.” To one accustomed to crediting our increase 
in per capita output to the triumphs of inventive genius, it must be a 
rude shock to see the whole increase calmly attributed to increased 
capital; while even on this basis the share of capital is only one-fourth 
of the whole, which seems too modest to leave room for any deductions. 
What, then, has become of our boasted progress? Has it totally 
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voods. What difference, for example, would it have made if the pleasure 
ees had never been invented? 

Among the new devices some may be close to the margin of economi- 
cal use, but others are extremely profitable, creating uses for capital 
well above the existing margin. ‘To the extent that this happens, 
the historical increase in aggregate product is not an accurate index 
of the marginal product of capital either before or after the intro- 
duction of the improvement. ‘The change makes the marginal product 
higher than it would otherwise have been, and also adds to the supra- 
marginal product; and the mass statistics we are studying cannot 
segregate these two components. There are, of course, some inven- 
tions which require no added capital, or which save capital as well as 
labor; and there are improvements in method which take effect on 
labor directly. All these, including new supra-marginal uses of capi- 
tal, may perhaps be called “pure progress” to distinguish them from 
those whose effects are merged in the marginal yield of added capital. 

“Pure progress” is not the creation of labor or capital, but its 
result is to increase the marginal product of labor or capital or 
both, in the enterprises where the improvements have been made. For 
the time being, the gain goes as differential profits to the entrepreneurs, 
while the marginal product which governs distribution is marginal 
product under the less advanced standard practice of “representative 
concerns.” But as soon as new processes become standard practice, 
labor and capital absorb the benefits, or most of them, either through 
increased wages, increased payments for capital goods or capital funds, 
or reduced prices which make the incomes of workers and capitalists 
buy more goods. 

Capital and labor are both dependent on the “state of the arts,” 
but the observed facts do not indicate that capital alone “corners” 
the results of current progress, still less the “wisdom of the ancients” 
as Veblen has suggested. Capital absorbs part of the effects, but labor 
absorbs still more, and this is definitely borne out by the figures be- 
fore us. 

In inquiring whether these figures afford any evidence of the exis- 
tence of “pure progress,” the only available method seems to be to 
make all reasonable adjustments in the direction which would tend 
to indicate such progress, and then see if the resulting trend of product 
is higher, relative to those of labor and capital, than can be plausibly 
explained by the action of labor and capital alone. 

In the first place, we have seen that a formula assigning one-third, 
instead of one-fourth, to capital is more representative if the years 
1917-1919 are disregarded as an abnormal interlude. But the most 
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substantial ne t arises from the fact that from 1899 
to 1922 the | urd working week was quite steadily 

reasing, SO 1 same product per worker would repre 
ent approxima more product per standard hour at 
the end of tl beginning. 

Two questior t this a true increase in productive- 
ness or produ whole manufacturing process, over 
and above that gate product? And second, should 
not this extra eness be taken account of in gaug- 
ing the relatiy bor and capital? ‘To the first ques- 
tion the answe1 lo answer the second, we must first 
know whether. nt, this increased productiveness per 
hour is due to s themselves; in which case it is not 
relevant evide1 contributions of either capital or 
labor 

If the short f, as productive as the longer, then 
the increased yuld properly be ignored in search- 
ing for the dif ibor and capital as such. On the 
other hand, if d ‘s from the standard week involves 
a clear sacrific power to produce, then merely to 
counteract this ed efficiency, to be credited presumably 
either to added pure progress.” In this case, the 
production ind ted into an index of production 
per standard i ] rise to about 278 in 1922 instead 
of 240. The t1 uld be close to a mean proportional 
between that «¢ t of capital, indicating an imputed 
share of 50 ] Or if we ‘split the difference” 
and consider th work-week is one-half made up for 
by its own eff peed of output, then the adjusted 
index would res r approximately 60 per cent to labor 


and 40 per cent is perhaps the most plausible com- 


promise. 


This is a sus] ire to attribute to capital, suggesting 
strongly that « redit properly due to some other 
agency. Remer re dealing with less than half of 
total capital, its lly receive as much as 14 per cent 
of total net inc« e enterprise, including depreciation 
and taxes, is pr than 25 per cent of the total “value added 
to materials.” | lightly more than it costs, its product 
would be about « whole. The discrepancy, as of 1922, 
between L*C%, a1 nts to about 15 per cent; and this may 
be taken as one « )f many possible estimates of the amount of “pure 


progress” during ty-three years. 
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In coming to this conclusion we have, it will be noted, shifted from 
the statistical gauge of marginal] productivity, in order to have some 
isis from which to judge the plausibility of its results; and have 
fallen back on the tautological device of judging the marginal contri- 
butions of the factors by what they receive, or by what they cost. 


In other words, to just the extent that we attempt to take account of 
the disturbing factor of progress, the index of marginal product de- 
rived from the historical trends of mass statistics inevitably fails us. 
Other statistical approaches may be found which will partially over- 
come this difficulty, such as comparative studies of the simultaneous 
costs of different methods of production in representative industries. 
Fifteen per cent is not a large allowance for progress; but it becomes 
sufficiently liberal when we remember that presumably the major part 
of our technical advance is already accounted for as merged in the 
marginal product of increased capital per worker. At any rate, the 
figures do not force us to conclude that technical progress is wholly 
an illusion ! 


Conclusion 


To sum up, the study before us is a bold and significant piece of 
pioneer work in a hitherto neglected field. While it leaves out parts 
of capital, there seems to be a statistical possibility of erlarging it 
so as to take account of them. Some account can be taken of the 
fluctuations of the business cycle; and so far as this analysis has been 
carried in the present paper, it agrees with what the theory of over- 
head costs would lead one to expect. Even the disturbing effects of 
progress do not make the task absolutely hopeless. The difficulties 
ire great, and it appears that the whole story cannot be told by the 
historical trends of mass statistics. These need to be supplemented 
by other types of evidence, which may help to segregate the yields 
of capital and labor as such from the effects of technical progress. 
One vital service of such a study is to force the theorist to formulate 
his theory in wholly concrete terms. 


J. M. Crarx 
Columbia University 
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According t n, the “fate of an ancient industry” 
is at stake. ] ; the famous cotton industry of Lan- 
cashire has sufi 1 trade” which has been equalled only 
by the depress tton famine of Civil War days. At 
first it was tho bles were similar to those of other Brit- 
ish industries f irmistice boom; and Lancashire men 
were content t * as the saying goes in that country 
By 1926, how | that the cotton industry, England's 
ore test expo! ng difficult and menacing problems 
w! ic] de mand 

Although w n of cotton goods has remained about 
stationary as 909-1913, the spinning capacity of th 
world has inc? while the amount of world trade in 
yarns has fall ind in piece goods 5 per cent. Since 
four-fifths of I are exported, it is only natural that 
these changes British industry. According to a study 
made by Prof Daniels and Mr. John Jewkes, exports of 
piece gor ds ba ind yardage have fallen to two-thirds 
of their pre-w ports of yarn have fallen off about 25 
per cent.” Mo \ducers have not only suffered from 
the general dec market but in the case of piece goods 
they have lost n, exporting in 1923-1925 only 50.5 
per cent of the 1 , whereas in 1909-1913 they exported 


69.9 per cent 


F Prece Goons 


tons 
Average Average | Per Per 
Countries 1909-13 | 1923-25 | cent | cent 
United Kingdom 536,837 | 369,111 | 69.9 50.5 
United State 33,465 42,588 | 4.4 58 
Italy 42,910 58,350 | 5.6 8.0 
France ..| 44,924 | 45,374 | 5.8 62 
Japan 10,336° 84,188 | 1.3 11.5 
Czechoslovakia 31,082 | 42 
India 12,728 18,674 | 1.7 2.6 
Other Principal (¢ 87,103 81,348 11.3 11.2 
767,703 | 100.0 100.0 
1 Economic ai f the League of Nations, Memorandum on 
1927), py 
London Time 
I ic an he League of Nations, op. cit., p. 31. 
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A study of the export figures in the following table shows that the 
losses have been in the Far East which took 56 per cent less in yardage 
in 1925 than in 1918. At first it was thought that the drop was due 


Exports or Piece Goops rrom tHE UnNirep Kincpom® 


1925 per- 


centage of 


Markets 
yas. 191 


1913 
Self-governing Dominions .... - 393.220 81 


to the decreased purchasing power of the agricultural peoples of India 
and the disturbed political conditions of China; but an analysis of 
figures now available shows that the consumption of cotton cloth in 
India for the years 1922-1926 dropped only 7 per cent below pre-war 
consumption, whereas the imports dropped 44 per cent and the con 
sumption of Indian mill-produced cloth less exports and hand-loom cloth 
increased 63 per cent and 16 per cent over the years 1910-1914. In 
China there was an increase of 31 per cent in the consumption of 
cotton cloth during 1922-24 over 1909-1913 accompanied by a 14 
per cent reduction of imports.’ To make matters worse, the Japanese, 
whose cotton industry has increased about 133 per cent since 1913, 
have claimed an increasing share of the diminishing imports. Accord 
ing to figures of W. B. Cunningham, the British Consul, Japanese ex- 
ports to China during 1921-1925 increased in value 33 per cent over 
the period 1916-1920 and the exports to British India increased 22 
per cent.” 

A combination of cheap, native grown cotton, cheap labor, cheap 
coal and modern mills working under few regulations makes the cost of 
production in these countries the lowest in the world. In addition, the 
Japanese industry has developed along lines of mass production and is 
highly concentrated, having a comparatively small number of large, 
powerful firms most of which are affiliated with the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association. The natural suitability of the country, com- 
bined with the excellence of the organization and management and the 

‘Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations, op. cit., p. 33 
(adapted). 

"Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 


In China mill produced cloth increased from 10,000,000 lbs. to 27,000,000 and hand 
loom cloth from 570,000,000 to 870,000,000. 


*W. B. Cunningham, Report on the Cotton Spinning and Weaving Industry in 
Japan, 1925-26 (1927), Department of Overseas Trade, pp. 17, 44. 
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twenty-hour d n industry of Japan in an en 

There have | Egypt® in which Italy gained 
‘ 9 ng n of the lira and in which 
Japan, Fran shown increasing strength, and in 
South America d d production of Brazil and th 
competit of [he only favorable markets seem 
to be thos b 4 erlands which have increased 


Si the re cal regard to the skill of the Lan- 


cashire spinners lity of the Lancashire goods, 
famed t vorid problem is one of price how to 
Sec l st to meet present competi- 
tive conditions: | ng problem for the future is the 
possibility of a « r of the products in the medium 
and coarse spill ited by the increase in world 
spindleage, if Lar maintain their export position. 

In order to w 1 which is confronting the pro- 
ducers. it is neces nization of the cotton industry 
in Lancas! \ for machine-made cotton goods, 
the home of Haz nd Crompton, it has acquired a 
proud tradition \ ployers, investors and operatives 
who have with the n and bred in the industry. No- 
where have the sl ire clung with such persistenc 
until Lancashir me a byword, an individualism 
which has been a t crisis, but which may becom 
1 source of streng ransference to group pride. 

One of the wu f the industry is its complet 
separation from terial which has to be brought 
from the United § t and other parts of Africa, and 
which is sul t t nting as well as transportation. 
There has been ] I toward vertical combination 
ind the industry rizontal principle, having threé 
main divisions ring or weaving and _ finishing 
(bleaching, dyeing The spinners who operate over 
one-third of the ¥ led into three classes according 
to whether they sy r fine counts. The fine spinning 
section is located Egyptian cotton. It employs 
about one-third of i has maintained a fairly pros- 
perous condition ¥ rt-time running, due to its suc: 
cessful combinati with the fine quality cotton yarns. 

°K. nH. M k, R Financial Situation in Egypt (1927), 
De irt t I Uve 
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[he spinners who handle the American cotton are centered around 
Qldham. Blackburn and Burnley are the chief manufacturing towns 
with 800,000-900,000 looms, while Manchester with its great ware- 

ises is the sales and financial center. Recently Manchester has 
pened a new spot market in competition with the spot market at Liver- 
pool over which there is a lively local dispute caused by the refusal of 

Liverpool market to allow its members to exhibit samples on the 
Manchester market. As the unloading of cotton in Manchester and 
its purchase there means a saving in freight estimated as high as £500 
_ year for a single Oldham firm, there is little doubt that the Man- 
hester market will be supported. 

Both employers and operatives are organized on craft lines and are 
iccustomed to confer with one another.’” In addition to their separate 
trade unions, the operatives have formed the Under Textile Workers’ 
Association which unites them all for certain general purposes and which 
n the present crisis is the pivotal organization for the workers."* 

Except for the associations in the finishing trades, the employers’ 
rganizations have no compulsory power over their members and rely 
upon their loyalty for any concerted action, a slender reed in a life 
nd death struggle. The associations in the finishing trades, however, 
have become quasi-monopolistic combines and have adopted such a suc- 

Fairly good industrial relations have been maintained even during the last 

r under the Brooklands Agreement of 1923 which provided for arbitration. 

Employers’ associations: 

Raw cotton: The Liverpool Cotton Association and the Manchester Cotton Asso- 


ciation. 


Spinning: The Bolton, Manchester, Oldham and other Master Spinners’ Asso- 
ciations which are affiliated to the Federation of Master Spinners’ 
Associations, and the Cotton Yarn Association. 


Weaving: The Bolton, Manchester, Oldham and other Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciations which are affiliated to the Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Finishing: The Bleaching Trade Advisory Board, the Federation of Calico 
Printers, the Piece Dyers’ Association which are affiliated to the 
Allied Association of Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers. 


Selling: Home Trade Section of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the 
Wholesale Textile Association, the Master Packers’ Association 
and the Shipping Merchants’ Committee of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Operatives’ organizations: 

Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation. 

Card and Blowing Room Amalgamation. 

Weavers’ Association. 

Blowers’, Beamers’, and Twisters’ Amalgamation. 

National Union of Overlookers. 

Warp Dressers’ Amalgamation. 

Warehousemen’s Association. 
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structure is due to the grossly 
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1s argued that mills could not 
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chester individualists. The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
presented the first scheme which included the adoption of basic prices, 
fixed according to the price of current month future plus points on 
for spot cotton and something added for producers’ costs and restricted 
utput with the hope of checking the disastrous weak selling. The 
mwillingness of the members to codperate led to a decision to return 
the industry to unrestricted competition with the expectation that out 

f the Darwinian struggle to survive, full-time running with consequent 
lower costs would follow. The resulting chaotic condition led to the 
formation of the Cotton Yarn Association in the American section with 
the defined purpose of regulating production and raising prices. Mini- 
mum prices, described as sensational, were established to which the 
members loyally adhered in spite of the ruinous competition from 300 
firms representing 25 per cent of the American spinners who did not 
oin the Association.** An appeal to the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners for support failed, as only 72 per cent of its members agreed 
to accept the terms and another scheme was abandoned. 

The next effort took the form of an appeal to the operatives and 
represented a joint effort of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
ind the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, both of which 
sent similar reports on the state of trade of the cotton industry to Mr. 
J. Bell, the secretary of the United Textile Workers Association. In 
uddition to proposing certain other fields in which a study of costs 
might yield results such as taxation,” social services, finishing costs 
and the Dyestuffs act, both reports included definite suggestions for 
. 25 per cent reduction of wage list rates which would reduce the 
current earnings 12% per cent and an increase in the working week 
from 48 hours to 52'% by providing for the cleaning of machinery 
outside of 48 production hours. This latter would necessitate before 
breakfast working. 

As might have been expected, the operatives were indignant. They 
felt that they had been “singled out for attack,” since the wages and 
hours proposals were the only specific recommendations. They met the 
employers, however, in January, and brought to the meeting two propo- 
sitions: that the government be petitioned to set up a Statutory Com- 
mittee with full powers “to ascertain all the factors which go to make up 


“T. M. Ainscough, Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in 
India, 1926-27 (1927), Department of Overseas Trade, p. 58. Mr. Ainscough claims 
that the increased prices of the Cotton Yarn Association in India resulted in a 
considerable loss of trade to Japan. 

* The proposed rate remission scheme in the new Churchill budget would relieve 
the industry of three-fourths of the burden of local rates, which would mean a 
saving of £1,850 a year for a mill of 100,000 spindles. It would equal about 114d 
per hundred yards. Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 27, 1928. 
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what the empl production;” and that the wages 
ind hours re wn pending investigation. After 
two depressing rs withdrew them and presented 4 

inter proposit mittee of twenty-four be appointed 
‘to sit nti ves feasible—and report within 

nth in what in be reduced so as to secure a 
greater volum lustry.”""® The unions at a later 
meeting waived Statutory Committee and indicated 
t} willing? n for a joint committee of twely 
provided that nt chairman and was assisted by 
competent acco rs refused to acct pt this revisior 
of terms and a in a franker request for a con- 
ference “to col two employers’ organizations t 
negotiate witl n in the wages of cotton operatiy 
employed at th f our organizations and to dis 
cuss propos ils ving full productive effect to th 
48-hour working le, t] Labour Research Dx part 
ment at the requ le Factory Workers’ Associatio 
issued a far-rea ndustry, emphasizing the need 
for a “financial } nization, and accusing the employers 

On the whol yperatives were justified in their 
point of view, | e wages and hours propositions 
ind the genera ployers whose actions warrant t] 
assumption that risk full exposure of their financi 
status With 1 s been estimated from costing 
figures of the C n on dhooties and standard print- 
ers that the p! uld affect the total f.o.b. costs of 
dhooties by ht I nt and the costs of printers by 
two-thirds of ] ild not be a great help in the re- 
covery of world stion of hours, it is no wonder that 
the opera s f bewildered with plans shift- 
ing back and f vorking to demands for the 52! 
hour week, wh possible for Great Britain to ratify 
the Washingtor is a possibility of securing th 
48-hour produ » by alte ring the cleaning agree- 
ments to prov nil go crew. As the London T'imes 
aptly pointed out nomies which require “no pain- 
ful effort of tl formation of antiquated habits.” 

° Manchester (¢ ry 24, 1928. 

Manchester G 6, 1928, 

‘London Tir 
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The growing scarcity of labor in the spinning trades in spite of the 
depression should be a warning to try other methods first.*® 

The most constructive plan has come from the Cotton Yarn Associ- 
ition in the proposed formation of a large combine of spinners of 
American cotton, which has been urged for the last two years by John 
Maynard Keynes. The main features as outlined by J. L. Tattersall, 
chairman of the association, are as follows: 


A corporation, called the Lancashire Textile Corporation, to be formed, 
which will not only amalgamate companies, but also purchase works and 
businesses and carry them on. 


Amalgamation to be effected by exchanging shares of the corporation 
for the existing shares or by acquiring debts and issuing debenture stock 
and shares in payment thereof. 


The basis of exchange to be as follows: (a) Fixed assets at a valua- 
tion between replacement and liquidation values; (b) Stock on a joint valua 
tion; (c) Uncalled capital on an agreed basis. 

The corporation not to come into existence unless a minimum of 2,000,000 
spindles is initially absorbed. 

Ordinary trading creditors to be exempt from the scheme on the amounts 
owing on usual trading terms, and their accounts to be met as in normal 
trading. The corporation to issue 52 per cent debentures to an amount 
equal to half the value placed upon the fixed assets and the stocks of 
cotton and yarn, and 6 per cent preference shares to be issued in certain 
cases. 

All uncalled capital to be called up at the rate of 2s. per £1 share per 
annum, or within five years, so that the small investor may pay out of 
income, and one-half of the money received in calls to be paid to the cre- 
ditors. Creditors to receive debentures, preference shares, ordinary and 
deferred shares, and cash, and share-holders to receive deferred shares 
for their present shares when fully paid. 


The individual companies to be kept in existence, but not to trade except 
through the corporation. 

A profit-sharing scheme for employees suggested as a future develop- 
ment.”° 


The first board of directors would consist of four directors of the 
Cotton Yarn Association, four directors of the companies taken into 
the amalgamation and four representatives of the debenture stock- 
holders. 

Though Mr. Tattersall and his associates do not feel that the com- 
bine would cure all the troubles of the trade, they believe that savings 


“In Oldham, the largest spinning town in the world, there is a scarcity of 2,000 
‘little piecers” juvenile workers. Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, April 7, 
1928. 

”The London Times, March 28, 1928. 
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MEASURING THE ACCURACY OF PREDICTION 


Do the studies of an economist enable him to predict certain results 
from certain situations? If so, he can fairly lay claim to the title 
of scientist. But a prediction is of very questionable value unless its 
degree of accuracy is known. How may the economist evaluate his 
predictions? How may he test their accuracy? 

A number of statistical measures of accuracy are available. How- 
ever, one of the most commonly used measures is often erroneously 
applied, or incorrectly interpreted. Economists who do not happen to 
be statisticians, and there are many such, should at least be able to in- 
terpret the measures of accuracy in everyday use with some degree of 
precision. This paper attempts a discussion in simple terms of the 
more common measures of accuracy, together with some comments on 


their limitations, and interpretation. 


I 

Suppose we assume a forecast of the price of commodity Z each 
week for 20 weeks. According to our prediction, price will be as fol 
lows: the first week, 5 cents; the second week, 20 cents; third week, 5 
cents; fourth week, 20 cents; and so on. If we plot this forecast, we 
will have a curve like that marked x, Case I, in Chart I. At the end 
of 20 weeks we will have available the actual price data for the period. 
Suppose we find that price actually fluctuated in this manner: first 
week, 10 cents; second week, 11 cents; third week, 10 cents; and so on, 
throughout the entire period. Plotting these figures in Case I, we hav 
the continuous line y, representing the actual price fluctuations for 
20 weeks. It is evident that our forecast correctly indicated the di 
rection of the price movements, but did not accurately indicate th 
amount of their fluctuations. Let us now apply various measures of ac 
curacy to these predictions. 


II 
Suppose we consider the errors appearing in Case I. In the first 
week the forecast was 5 cents under and in the second week 9 cents 
over the actual price. These errors are repeated in successive weeks. 
If we add the errors for the whole period (140) and divide by the 
number of observations (20) we shall have the average error, or aver- 
age “deviation, 


as it is called... When the actual price varied between 


Where A.D. represents the average deviation. 
z represents the predicted value in an observation. 
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Direct correlation means that when the value of y, an observation 
of the actual series, increases, the corresponding value of x also in- 
creases. Inverse correlation means that when the value of y increases, 
that of x decreases. It should be understood that the actual deviations 
themselves may be far from equal. It is the percentage, or relative, 
change which is important. Thus, in Case I, the standard deviation 
(S.D. for short) of the y series is .5 while the S.D. of the x series is 
7.5. However, the percentage change in successive observations is the 
same for x as for y. Hence the coefficient of correlation for Case I 
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250 
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Cuarr II 
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is +1.000. According to the Pearsonian coefficient, then, the correla 
tion of x and y is perfect, in this instance. Such a value of r does not 
mean that the predicted series is the same as the actual series, but that 
the percentage changes of these series are the same. This point will be 
further considered below. 


A standard statistical text says of r that: 


The coefficient of correlation is an abstract measure of the degree to 
which the average relationship actually holds in practice (p. 375). 
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Just what does r do? It measures the degree of relationship between 
the two variables of a series. However, a very high correlation, such 
is that between auto registrations in the United States and gin drink- 
ing in England, does not mean that either one causes the other. It 
is due to the fact that both series have an important common factor. 
That is, the element of time is common to both. This is almost al- 
ways true in the case of economic predictions. In such a case, com- 
mon causation may be conspicuous by its absence. Thus the inter- 
pretation of a high value of r as showing direct causation is fallacious. 
To say there is a common factor behind both auto registrations and 
gin drinking is quite different from saying that one causes the other. 
Hence correlation does not establish causation between the two items 
under consideration. This point requires careful watching, since there 
is much loose thinking in this connection. 

The coefficient of correlation is commonly used to measure the ac- 
curacy of prediction of a forecast. As pointed out above, this does 
not mean that a coefficient of + 1 indicates perfect approximation, 
but merely that the forecast deviates from the actual series by a cer- 
tain percentage. Much of the current fallacious reasoning concerning 
the accuracy of prediction turns upon this point. For that reason 
it will now be treated in greater detail. In addition to Case I already 
discussed, Chart I contains four other cases which here come up for 
consideration. Applying the Pearsonian formula to these five cases 
we obtain the coefficients shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Case Coefficient of Probable error 
correlation r (P. E.)® 
I +1.000 + .00 
II +1.000 + 
Ill +1.000 + .00 
IV + .894 + .02 


V + .516 + .08 


An examination of Chart I shows three things. First, the forecast in 
Case I is a closer approximation to the actual series than the forecast 


If any values of the two axes, r and 1—4/]—7*, determined by interpolation from the curve 
in Chart II, are substituted in the above equation, C?=1, a constant. Therefore this curve 
represents a segment of a circle. 


* Probable error (P.E.) =.6754-—=—. . . (Formula 6) 
J/1 


Where r represents the coefficient of correlation. 
N represents the number of observations measured by the coefficient. 
That is to say, if a different sample were taken, with the same number of pairs of observations, 
the probability is 1 to 1 that the new value of r would fall within the limits set by the previous 
value of r plus or minus the probable error. 
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Karl Pearson’s definition of correlation is based upon that quoted 
from Francis Galton; it follows the latter quite closely, differing only 
in its greater precision of phraseology. The last clause of the above 
quotation, t.e., “with special reference to what seems legitimate in the 
case of heredity,” is quite significant. The degree of relationship is 
here of primary importance. For this reason, the coefficient of corre- 
lation was developed as a measure of relationship. Thus two series 
with equal variation, relative to their respective standard deviations, 
ire said to be perfectly correlated. 

It is for this reason that the coefficient is unsatisfactory as a mea- 
sure of a forecast’s accuracy. Relative variation is only one of several 
points that must be considered in determining the accuracy of predic- 
tion. Such important elements as closeness of fit, and absolute magni- 
tude of variation, must also be taken into account. Therefore the 
Pearsonian coefficient can be used in this way only to a very limited ex- 
tent; and we must search further for a satisfactory solution. 


VI 
Mr. H. S. Will has presented a method which partially solves the 
difficulty. ** Instead of basing his formula on the standard deviation, as 
Pearson did, he starts from the standard error, explained above. ** In 
discussing p, Mr. Will says, in part: 


The coefficient p we may define as the precision with which a function of 
the form y = f (a,, ®, .. +. &n) may, when fitted by the method of 
least squares, be employed to represent a series of observations..... We 
take pains to point out again that since the coefficient of correlation and the 
coeficient of precision are not the same in their signification, the one cannot 
be employed as a substitute for the other. The first is essentially a measure 
of the extent to which change in one variable is dependent on change in the 
other; while the second must be regarded as a measure of the extent to 
which the values of one variable are predictable from the values of the 
other." 


iH. S. Will, “A Measure of Stability with a’ Discussion of Certain of its Implications,’ 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., vol. 22, new series, no. 158, June, 1927. 
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Where p represents the coefficient of precision. 
S.E. represents the standard error (not in per cent, however). 
N represents the number of pairs of observations. 
z represents an observation of the forecasting series. 
y represents an observation of the forecasted or actual series. 
Values of p will fall between 0 and +1, according to the degree of precision. 


Will, op. cit., pp. 190-191. 
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series to the actual series. We may therefore say that A represents 
a coefficient of approzximation.’* 'To show that A will measure the 
ibsolute, rather than the relative, accuracy of a forecast, let us test it 
in several modifications of Case ITI. 

In Case III x fluctuates between values of 9 and 12; y between values 
of 10 and 11. Suppose we multiply all these values of Case III by 10, 
by 100, and by 1,000. Does this alter the relative accuracy of the 


TABLE II 


Values of Case III z fluctuates | y fluctuates Average P A 
multiplied by: between: between: deviation | 
1 9 and 12 10 and ll 1 | .3193 .9955 
10 90 and =: 120 100 and 10 | .8193 | .7228 
100 900 and 1,200 1,000 and 1,100 100 | .3193 1046 
1,000 | 9,000 and 12,000 | 10,000 and 11,000 1,000 | .3193 0516 


prediction at all? No, for both series have been increased in like 
degree. Perhaps this point will be more readily seen if it is presented 
in tabular form. In Table III the relative errors of each of the ex- 
amples are the same. That is, an error of 1 witha y of 10 is relatively 
the same as an error of 1,000 with a y of 10,000. However, the abso- 
lute error of the last example is 1,000 times as great as that of the first. 
The coefficients of precision, therefore, remain constant since p mea- 


TABLE 1Vv 

Case | PE. AD. 

| | per cent per cent 
I | 1.000 | +.00 .0683 5395 | 65.90 67.79 
IT |} 1.000 | +.00 .0017 .0065 | $81.80 382.23 
| 1.000 | +.00 .3193 9955 | 9.55 9.56 
IV 894 | +.02 | 9989 | 4.78 | 6.76 
| ‘516 | 1054 | 7934 26.21 | 32.72 


sures the relative accuracy of prediction. On the other hand, the values 
of A fall sharply, since the coefficient of approximation reflects the 
rapidly increasing absolute errors of the successive examples. 


1 


N 
Where A represents the coefficient of absolute approximation 

S.E. represents the standard error. 

N represents the number of pairs of observations. 

z represents an observation of the forecasting series 

y represents an observation of the forecasted or actual series. 
_ Here zis subtracted from y, rather than divided into y, in order to take account of absolute, 
instead of relative, errors. This factor is inverted from Mr. Will's formula so that a large 
error divided by N will give a smaller value of A than will a small error divided by the same 
N. The values of A are, in most cases, sufficiently large to render unnecessary the multiplica- 
tion of this factor by 1000. 
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A CRITICISM OF “ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS FLUCTUATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-1925" 

It is clear in surveying present day economic literature that the 
whole tendency is toward quantitative measurements of economic phe- 
nomena. ‘The discouraging instability of the older economics is being 
displaced by a stability premised on quantitative demonstrations. Meta- 
physics is giving way to measurements. This transition is definitely 
enlarging the field of economic inquiry, since there are at any time 
relatively few philosophers but many technicians (assuming a period 
of fairly widespread technical training). Consequently, we are not 
surprised at the present great volume of economic analysis; nor is it 
regarded as anything but a healthy indication. 

However, there are certain words of caution to be spoken. For 
example, it is often feared that the economist, in adopting the rigorous 
methods of the worker in the natural sciences, has failed to adopt his 
scepticism and his wariness in drawing conclusions. This makes it 
incumbent on discriminating readers to be on constant guard. Fault- 
less technique is no assurance of sound judgment in drawing con- 
clusions. Statistical technique is no substitute for economic reasoning 
but merely provides tools of keener edge. 

The most significant part of economic analysis is the determination 
and measurement of relationships. It is frequently stated that we 
know less about our economic environment than any other phase of our 
life. It is true that we become most heated in our discussions of eco- 
nomic problems; and the amount of heat developed is usually in inverse 
proportion to the amount of knowledge developed. To understand our 
environment we must understand relationships; and such understanding 
must proceed from quantitative measurements. The most widely ac- 
cepted method of measuring economic relationships is the method of 
correlation. 

Professor Bowley long ago defined the concept of correlation in 
saying that: “When two quantities are so related that the fluctu- 
ations in one are in sympathy with the fluctuations of the other, so 
that an increase or decrease of one is found in connection with an 
increase or decrease (or inversely) of the other, and the greater 
the magnitude of the changes in the one, the greater the magnitude 
of the changes in the other, the quantities are said to be correlated.” 
This concept is fairly simple and easy to grasp in the realm of eco- 
nomics. Perhaps the very simplicity of the concept has been the cause 


*By Montgomery D. Anderson, American Economic Review, volume XVII, num- 
ber 2 


2, pp. 230-271. 
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basis of the mean of a series as the most probable value is clearly some 
type of average of the deviations of the values in that series from the 
mean. ‘The standard deviation is the type of average used. Unless 
the standard error is smaller than the standard deviation, the correla- 
on analysis has not improved on our estimates based on the mean of 
the series itself; the degree to which it is smaller indicates the degree 
f significance to be attached to the correlation results. The normal 
relationship between the two measures of error is given in the following 


quation: 


Thus the standard error (S,) is equal to a portion of the standard 
leviation (¢y). In the case of perfect correlation (i.e., when r=1) the 
standard error is equal to zero times the standard deviation or zero; 
as the correlation coefficient decreases in size, the standard error be- 
comes an increasing percentage of the standard deviation. It is more 


Tue Percentace Repvucrion or THe StTanparp Deviation AccomMPpANYING GIVEN 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
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convenient to express this in a complementary manner; i.e., as the 
correlation coefficient increases in size, the percentage reduction of the 
standard deviation increases. This is shown in the chart above. 
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ise in the correlation 
Fic 5 the percentage reduction of 
es id n a greater rate of increase. 
This 1 that a correlation coefficient 
of .8660 requil nt reduction in the standard 
leviation. Th be asked whether the economist 
stif n at gnificance in gross correlation 
to a coefficient than 50 per cent reduction 
‘n the standard d 1 certainly seem that nothing less 
than a 40 :, nving a coefficient of .80, should 
he a d in economics. This is, of 
cours u it the prevalent use of low 
coefficients g the need for higher standards 
The chart invites wing as it does the much better 
results w ients. 
In connection , it is interesting to tabulate the 
8377 coefhi iscussion. 
It is significar cent of the tabulated co- 
efficients a mt n of the standard deviation 


of 20 or less. O £80. Attention has already 


1] 13 coefficients above .90, 6 


been called to til 
s found that 4 represent the 


ire di | tions: 
OF liscount rate with the market 
» The tions may be secured readily by 
— oa of this can be seen by compar- 
mmon trigonometric formula: 
sil V1 e written: 
sine=r 
rhe : is equal to r will give the 


This relationship was pointed out 


Assoc., vol. XVI, 1921, p. 765. 
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rate of interest, which is analogous to correlating the wholesale and 
retail prices of the same commodity. This leaves three genuine co- 
efficients above .90. A similar examination of the 6 coefficients between 
80 and .89 shows 8 duplications and 1 “wholesale-retail” correlation, 
leaving 2 genuine coefficients. Thus this array of 197 correlation co- 
efficients reveals only 5 which accomplish a reduction of 40 per cent or 
more in the standard deviation. This alone suggests grave suspicions 
is to the significance of this study. But there are other objections, 
as will be seen. 

The first paragraph of the article under discussion encourages one 
into believing that a quantitative analysis of the Foster and Catchings 
thesis is to be attempted. This, however, is sidetracked and an analysis 


f agricultural purchasing power and factory employee purchasing 
power in relation to the volume of manufactures is offered instead. 
This calls for another word of caution. The correlation of two sets 
of ratios or of one set of ratios with another set of actual numbers 
demands careful analysis, since spurious results may be secured. It 
is never clear from a curve of ratios whether the fluctuations are 
caused by the numerator or the denominator of the ratios. The nature 
of the relation between the numerators of the ratios and the actual 
numbers of the second series may be entirely obscured. This can be 
illustrated by the following examples: 


Series Items 
Series A 1-2 -4 - 2. - 1. 
Series B 2.- 4. - 8. - 4. - 2. 
Series C 4. - 8. -16. - 8. - 4. 


Ratio B/C 5- 5- 6 


Thus it is seen that the perfect direct correlation between Series 
\ and Series B is destroyed by dividing Series B by Series C. From 
in examination of curves representing Series A and Ratio B/C, one 
would conclude that they were quite unrelated; the underlying rela 
tionship would be entirely obscured. Another example may be cited: 


Series Items 
Series D 1. - 2. - 8. - 2. - 1. 
Series E 8.-2.-1.- 2. - 3. 
Series F 10. - 5. - 1. - 5. -10. 


Ratio E/F 3- 441.- 4 38 


In this case the perfect inverse correlation between Series D and 
Series E is obscured by correlating Series D with Ratio E/F, in which 
latter case the correlation becomes direct but not perfect. These ex- 
amples, to be sure, are extreme ones but they serve to call attention to 
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the dangers inhe1 nalysis when ratios are used as one 
series. ‘The obv to present both the numerator and 
the denominato1 n with the series which is to be 
correlated with t In this way, the movements of th, 
ratio curve can rently. Charts I and III in th 
article under dis pect. From a logical standpoint, 
the author may n using for his purposes Factory 
payrolls 


howe ver, the re ader 


ng) 
never knows fr change in the numerator or 
the denominato1 n the ratio curve. The sam 
thing mav_ be Agricultural Purchasing Power 


and it is quite conceivabl 


that a change in r the denominator may be un- 
related to the cl vith which the ratio is being com- 
pared. Hence, t] ratio curve may obscure any under 
lying relationshiy ries and the other factor in the 
ratio. 

One of the m n statistical analysis is to assum 
that the existen correlation between economi 
series proves a between the series and that th 
series which turns causal factor and the lagging 
series is the eff rroneous nor more dangerous 
notion in econo: vident that the iteration and r 
iteration of the n has not yet accomplished its 
purpose. The r Messrs. Bullock, Crum, and Persons’ 
is worth repeat 

The computing lation between any two series does 
not give us any n n than the plotting of two curves 
on the same char f two curves together on a chart 
carries no presu to causation. . . . . Similar move- 
ments of two ser reflect a joint cause or a number 
of common LUSCS 
The article und nstance after instance of this 
confusing error « I lationship because of what is 
taken to be high « itions will suffice (the italics aré 


mine) : 


* Review of I n >, pp. 89-90. 
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the coefficient (.71) . .. . indicates a strong tendency for pur- 
chasing power to be governed eventually by changes in the volume of 
goods produced for consumption . .. ., p. 232. 


the presumptive evidence of control is some sort of sympathetic 
variation, p. 232. 


Whether consumer demand is restricted by the tardy response of factory 
employee purchasing power . . . . may be probed by correlation... ., p. 233. 


Since . . . . Sales to rural consumers thus tend to follow changes in 
agricultural purchasing power, it may reasonably be concluded that the 
latter exercises a controlling influence upon the former, p. 233. 


Correlation of agricultural purchasing power with manufacture of con 
sumption goods indicates that the former has a tendency to govern the 
latter, p- 238. 


Stocks, being antecedent, may be regarded as the controlling, or causa- 
tive factor, p. 243. 


Many other examples could be given; they are hardly necessary. 
Entirely aside from the fallacy of imputing causality to an economic 
series by virtue of correlation results, there is the further criticism 
of the author’s use of gross correlation for the purpose of establishing 
controlling, restricting, or causative relationships. It would be a rare 
case in economics in which causation could be imputed to a single series. 
The relationships are much more likely to be multiple in character. 

Attention should be directed to the questionable forecast of the vol- 
ume of manufactures shown in Chart VI on page 255 of the article 
under discussion. The curve of the market rate of interest has been 
inverted and shoved forward 12 months, showing a 12 months’ forecast 
of the volume of manufactures with a correlation coefficient of —.87. 
When the forecaster curve is changed to its proper position, it is ob 
served that the turning points of the forecasted curve (volume of manu- 
factures) occur uniformly earlier than the turning points of the fore- 
caster curve by from 4 to 14 months. It is recognized that such a 
case presents a dilemma to the statistician.° Neither correlation co- 
eficients nor the charting of two series in such a case will determine 
whether a given series leads a second series with direct correlation 
or whether the second leads the first with inverse correlation. Such 
a case demands logical analysis of the economic factors concerned. To 
show a forecast in such a case without acknowledging the dilemma is 
certainly misleading. The present instance is a fine example of the 
confusion in economic relationships which results from the manipulation 
of curves without adequate explanation. The author doubtless realized 


*Cf. the chart on page 679 in the Annalist for May 13, 1927. 
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this confusion, and it the whole article represents 
an analysis based nts and the further fact that 
this particular coef vs better correlation than 364 of 
the 377 coefficient the 12 months’ forecast (p. 256) 
for an interest tl 1 more reasonable. Without at 
all quarrelling wil in still criticize the author’s 
failure to state his r his reader in a state of confu- 
sion. This is pa uthor’s own test of causality 
1S preced nce of m tations cited above). 

The uncritical 1 tion coefficients as guides to eco- 
nomic reasoning 1 generalizations or statements 
which are clearly two examples from the present 
article m Ly be cite 

Quoting a maxi ficient of +.27, the author states: 
“There is thus no f the controlling or restraining 
effect of factory « yr power upon sales to consumers 
(department stor: ring areas” (p. 233). This 
will be extremely ntutored to digest. Department 
store executives in have apparently fallen into th 
error of believing t mean a larger volume of sales. 

Discussing the i he author states: “What is not 
saved in bank is s tively negligible amount that is 
hoarded” (p. 235 he investment of money in busi- 
ness enterprises by , he states that this “should b 
designated prodwe saving” (p. 235). These and 
other passages ind neept of “bank savings.” On 
wonders just what goods” if they are not con 
sumed. Hoardings negligible and the carry-over of 
consumption goods ry short periods and relativels 
small in amount. I] ption goods must be consumed 
fairly quickly or | te. But what of diversions of 
effort to the creat goods? The answer is that in 
our modern econo! nerease in production goods can- 
not be brought abx me time effecting an increase in 
consumption goods s and additional plants cannot 
be produced witho t to additional men, which men 
will require more ¢ Nothing seems clearer than that 
under a money eco! ss is merely a shifting of com- 
mand over present ¢ vidual to another. In short, the 
saving process is dure between individuals in a 
society which must a r waste what it produces. So- 
called savings must pital goods or goods whose con 


sumption will conti f years. It is in this manner that 
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changes in society’s balance sheet are brought about. Society thus 
does not have more because it has consumed less; rather, society has 
more because it has produced more, and producing more, has consumed 
more. Any concept of saving which in effect subtracts “saved goods” 
from the current economy is merely a concept of hoarding. 

In conclusion, it should be stated in fairness to Mr. Anderson that 
his article shows much careful analysis. The present criticism con- 
cerns what is considered to be uncritical use of statistical technique. 


J. WarkINns 
The University of Texas 
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EW BOOKS 


Gener: ry and Its History 


An Economist’s P NAN. (London: P. S. King. 
New \ P 138. 16s.) 

When , vn as a pungent writer and an 

piring t her, r such a title as this, those who 
ire growing rest es of the orthodox theories 
hasten t vy and re has at last come a leader 
to broade1 lers peak with authority based upon 
recog 1 y f the passing doctrines. Pro- 
fessor Cat ; purchasers of this type, whil 
others who would probably never examine it; 
for the t oy n as to its probable contents. 

The book is a short articles, extracts from 
letters to friends. neces, book re views, and lecture 
notes. written by P ring the years 1914 to 1926 in- 
clusin Chroug ; runs the protest, not of the 
speculative no laws to cover the complex new 
phe nomena of the dox economist waging battl 
against the wart ustments which were not in 
accord with a prt orthodox political economists. 

The articles are r pungency frequently giving 
evidence of the en period in which they were pro- 
duced. ‘The ord I rictly chronological while the 
items a n a wid . so that there is no connecting 
thread except the n i the reader’s expectation (only 
twice erroneous!) t to be reached in the next articl 
will be strictly u r orthodoxy. The first of th 
two surprises is p1 f the whole book, a memoran- 
dum written in 191§ | debts be enforced?” The other 
is a book-review ntitled “Cost, rent, waiting, 
supply and dema1 s expressed for the opportunr- 
ty cost doctrine of ipon orthodox rent theory is 
suggested, and “‘w f capital is roundly ridiculed. 

The collection is ) record of the shifts and changes 
of popular and pr ( ward price changes. The au- 
thor struggled ear mply written articles, to differ- 
entiate between “tl f particular things which hap- 
pened to be in abn ply,” which he thought eminently 
desirable even under | did not want checked by an) 
governmental regul t reneral rise of prices which is syn- 


onymous with dec] ng power of money.” Here he 
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lesired close governmental restraints. One reads between the lines that 
he felt this effort was not satisfactorily successful. The fundamental 
distinction clearest to the economist may be hardest for even a highly 
intelligent lay public to grasp in advance of practical experience; and 
Professor Cannan sought to make clear the distinction in order to con- 
tend effectively for two abstract principles each diametrically opposed 
to basic institutional tendencies sharply accentuated by the then pre- 
yvailing conditions. An institutional economist scenting the same 
dangers might have approached the problem differently. 

The most important series in the book is a running protest against 
inflation extending from 1917 through 1925, in a series of crisp, pun- 
gently written articles which are always interesting and sometimes in- 
spiring. In 1924 and 1925 we find a return of complacency as England 
reapproaches and then restores the gold standard. This is treated as 
, return to normal, as though the preceding inflation were abnormal. 
Here we find the peculiar point of view of an established orthodoxy most 
evident. When will economists awake to the truth that inflation is 
normal to the particular institutional conditions which invariably and 
inevitably bring it forth? 

This book shows a failure to recognize the extent to which economics, 
as a social science dealing with groups which are tremendously influenced 
by the institutions under which they find themselves, is a social-psycho- 
logical study in which clear recognition of the institutional setting of 
the moment is primely essential to adequate understanding of the im- 
mediately apparent phenomena. This is the reason for the note of 
inhappy protest against the “evil activity of the enormous and ever- 
growing government offices set up to control this, that, and the other— 
usually to prevent people from doing something which it is perfectly 
desirable that they should do.” 

But with the passing of the war, and the return of the institutional 
setting to which he was habituated, we find Professor Cannan most 
nearly his true self in “The determination of the rate of interest,” 
“Adam Smith on twentieth century finance,” “Professors and protec- 
tion,” “Good money drives out bad in the long run,” and “Recent 
improvements in monetary theory.” 

The work ends happily with “Adam Smith as economist: the gos- 
pel of mutual service.” Concerning this Professor Cannan writes that 
it “may be regarded as my valediction to the London School of Econ- 
omics and a restatement of my belief in the gospel of mutual service not 
only as between persons inside each country, but also between the 
people of every country and every colour.” 

Joun H. SHERMAN 


Lake Forest College 
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Nationalédkonomte. (Bonn 


Pan ] 
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antaleoni and Vifredo Paret 
remost Italian economists; and 
s the work of the others. This 
ng his articles generally in the 
because until now none of his 
fact that the Italian language js 
omists of the various countries js 
onomics; for there are few other 
re nic theory is as vivid and where 
ase with Italy. Therefore, since 
ber in American universities, this 

Ba i] importance. 
t sses a much wider interest. It is 
has made to economic theory; 


this lies in th Giornale degli Economisti, which 
deal air in h some of the most intricate prot 
lems s is t n of consumers’ rent, the theory of 
production, rary, is a textbook, a summary 
of his res iting back as far as 1908. It is 
however, not an nner; but it is an excellent basis 
for a serious di tends to go, step by step, throug! 
the main princi] vy. These are expanded in a posi- 
tive, clear mann I A number of graphs (66) serve 
is usef stra races the whole of economic theor 
from the theor necept of the economic equilibrium to 
the theory of « 

If this were ly with the doctrines expanded 
in this | reveal the true value of Barone’ 
important tr he need of going into a detailed 
analysis é h, however, if one could, would 
mean no less 1k in another form. But ever 
systematic exp¢ mediately calls for such transforma- 
tion, especially lds (monetary theory, value theory 
progress has | not be incorporated in the present 
exposition, 

The translat Professor Schumpeter has writter 
a short and illu which justly characterizes Barones 
significance for 

Oskar MorGENSTERN 
Bitcram, H TI luction and unemployment. (New 
York: Vanguard |] 113. 50c.) 
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This ‘attempt to apply the principles of economics to the problems 
of economic life” is designed to follow a course in principles of economics, 
the authors apparently holding the belief that in the teaching of economics 
theory should precede application. ‘The customary division into con 
sumption, production, exchange and distribution is followed, although 
the material presented and the manner of presentation are in many re 
spects original. 

The point of view is frankly pragmatic throughout, as may be seen 
from such headings as ““The promotion of efficiency in production,” and 
“The promotion of efficiency in the organization of exchange.” ‘The 
charge justly made against many texts in economics, that in explaining 
the present economic system they almost certainly seem to justify it, and 
so reinforce the natural stolid conservatism of our students, cannot be 
urged against Applied Economics; for it points out everywhere the de 
fects in the present system and possible ways of correcting such defects. 
Although in no respect radical or injudicious, the authors show a gener- 
ous appreciation of the radical program, and a thoroughly progressive atti- 
tude. The section dealing with the Dolshevik régime is one of the best 
brief accounts to be found anywhere. 

The authors’ use of the word “liberalism,” however, seems likely to 
lead to some misunderstanding. ‘They define liberalism as ‘that system 
of industrial organization in which free enterprise and competition pre 
vail,” thus giving it a meaning closely allied to ‘classicism’ or even 
“conservatism’”’ in ordinary usage. ‘This seems to be correct historically 
and etymologically; but since it is not current usage it will lead to 
much misunderstanding. When the authors speak of Professor Carver 
as a “staunch contemporary liberalist” they are perfectly correct; but 
a great many readers will wonder what has happened to Professor Car- 
ver. 

Aside from the point of view, one of the chief merits of this book is 
the large amount of pertinent and interesting up-to-the-minute illustra 
tive material. The authors modestly disclaim any attempt to elucidate 
economic theory; but it is the guess of the reviewer that students who 
master this book will know more theory that they can really use after 
ward, than many who have soaked themselves in all the confusing lore 
of margins and marginality. 

It is impossible, in the space available for this review, to discuss or 
mention even a fair share of the interesting and stimulating chapters and 
passages in this book; but the reviewer cannot help pointing out the 
discussion of inequality as perhaps the best treatment of this subject 
that has appeared anywhere. Altogether this volume appears to be one 
of the very best texts available for the use of college freshmen and sopho 
mores. The authors suggest a preceding course in principles; but to the 
reviewer it would seem more logical to take up principles or theory con- 
currently or later. It is certain that students who have first been through 
this book will get a far better grasp of theory than those who have had 
no such previous training. 

Joun Ise 


Cote, G. D. H. The economic system: an elementary outline. Workers’ 


Assoc. outlines. (New York: Longmans Green. 1927. Pp. 90. 75c. 
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l’AIRCHII I R Economic 1 roblems: a book 
selected readit millan. 1928. Pp. xi, 610.) 

GELESNOoFF, W aftslehre. (Leipzig: Teubner 
| 


Haves. H. G New York: Holt. 1928. Pp. x 


der G nwa ler Forschung in den einzelnen 
Landern Bar luktion, Geld und Kredit. Band 
III. Einkommer V, Konjunkturen und Krisen, inter 
nationaler V er r Finanzwissenschaft, Okonomisch 
Theorie des Julius Springer.) 

Meuse, A List rgleichende Betrachtung. (Jena 
iscner 19285 

MorGENSsTERN, O } eine Untersuchung threr Voraus 

ingen und J ienna: Julius Springe r. 1928. Pp 
12Y Rmk 

Scuroper, P ] irtigen Wirtschaftsordnung auf 
die Einkomme? Heft 1. (Jena: Fischer. 1925 
Pp. v, 21 J 

SENior, N. VW | social economy. Vols. I and II 

New York: H 375; vi, 422. $8.) 

| H vique aux Etats-Unis au diz 
neuvieme siecle 1928. Pp. 194.) 

'TESCHEMACHER, H lir Georg von Schanz sum 75 
Geburtstag, 12 I [ and II. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1928 
Pp. vlll, 4893 \ 

THompson, C. M. s of economics. (Boston: Ben 
jamin Sanborn D3.50. 

his book is rinners in economics. There are 
many exct nt g é each chapter a long list of class 
exercises 

Without inten riticism of the book, the reviewer 
would like to ra r brevity is not too often assumed 
to mean sin p] ’ \ book for advanced students 
may properly | nts can furnish from their own 
knowledge the ex rative material that the author omits. 
Elementary stu have an abundance of illustrative 
material, or the } e to them. Should not elemen- 
tary texts be | e and completeness ? 


JouHN Ise 


W. I New York: Macmillan. 1928. 
Pp. 306 

rhis little | I as an eleme ntary text, although 

in some respects ry in its thought or exposition. 

‘he arrangemen m conventional, with its six parts: 

1) setting; (2 echnique; (3) institution of the 


price system; (4 property; (5) institution of busi- 
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ness enterprise; and (6) conclusion. Also, there is some original material 
in the book, including a considerable amount of statistical material. A 
well chosen bibliography is included at the end of each chapter. 
Joun Ise 
Yves-Guyor. La science économique: ses lois inductives. (Paris: Alfred 
Costes. 1928. Pp. xxii, 405. 20 fr.) 

A compendium of the laws of political economy considered as an in 
ductive science by one who was a foremost champion of liberalism alike 
against the monarchists and the socialists in France. The author's great 
erudition and lively style enable him to make illuminating criticism of 
economists past and present. With admirable brevity he helps to clear 
away ambiguities as to capital, value, deflation and the monetary stabili 
zation in various countries. His remarks on the gold supply and its re- 
lation to general wealth are deserving of attention. 


ZimMERMANN, K. Das Krisenproblem in der neueren nationalikonomischen 
Theorie. Abhandlungen aus dem Staatswissenschaftlichen seminar der 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, 4. (Halberstadt: H. Meyer. 1927. Pp. 
ix, 143.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Eine Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Englands. Band I 
Von der Anfdngen bis gegen Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. Band II. 
Die Zeit des Merkantilismus. By Luso Brentano. (Jena: Fisch- 
er. 1927. Pp. viii, 396; 453.) 

The present volumes carry the economic history of England to the 
end of the eighteenth century, leaving the nineteenth century to the 
third and final volume. In compass, therefore, this work will rank 
unong the more substantial studies of English economic history. In- 
deed, Cunningham’s volumes alone exceed it in scale of treatment; and 
no other single work equals this study, though the general histories 
by Lipson and Brodnitz would be closely comparable if carried to 
completion. ‘The present study, however, differs from these other 
works in the frank subordination of detailed critical analysis to the 
broad problems of interpretation. These volumes are the outgrowth 
of lectures and the point of view of the lecture has been retained. 
There is little effort to present new documentary evidence on specific 
questions. Special literature and the readily accessible printed docu- 
ments have been studied with discrimination and care, but the actual 
mass of material utilized is rather small. Generally, the basic litera- 
ture has been used so that the narrow documentation does not seriously 
affect the text. Some omissions are to be regretted: Gras’s History of 
the English Corn Market and Tawney’s Agrarian Revolution in the six- 
teenth century would have added to the history of agriculture. 
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much influence upon the actual exposition. In effect, therefore, the 
frst volume is concerned with the rise and decline of the feudal order, 
with primary emphasis on legal and constitutional questions. 

We must not take leave of the first volume, however, without calling 
ittention to the notable introduction. Four chapters are devoted to 
. commanding analysis of the economic organization of the Celtic and 
Teutonic peoples and of economic conditions in Gaul under the Em- 
pire. The difficult problems of this period are presented with unusual 
skill, clarity of thought, and maturity of judgment. The essential 
continuity of economic development is brought out with unusual vivid- 

The second volume deals with the rise of capitalism and the de- 
velopment of national policy. The mercantilistic policy in its nar- 
rower sense is studied in relation to the development towards absolutism 
nd the Machiavellian concept of statecraft as an unqualified creative 
power to accomplish one’s will. The fiscal necessities of the sovereign 
made treasure and power almost synonymous terms to the sixteenth 
century statesmen, and the naive concept of creative statecraft speedily 
transformed old regulations into a coherent national policy. At its 
worst, this was beset by many naive errors and by not a few incon- 
sistent aims; but the more serious errors ceased to play any signifi- 
cant part in actual thought, and, despite the survival of various naive 
catch-words, a national economic policy of genuine significance was 
gradually evolved. The most notable expression of English national 
policy is to be found in Cromwell, who is here placed in a more signifi- 
cant and favorable light than is accorded him by Cunningham. De- 
spite the nominal reaction under the Restoration, Cromwell’s policy 
was, in fact, maintained. The discussions of commercial affairs that 
followed gradually disposed of the more serious errors of analysis. 

In the more general chapters the influence of Protestantism upon 
the development of capitalism is discussed. Brentano takes Weber’s 
position that Puritanism gave a new ethical character to capitalistic 
modes of thought that had long been in existence. It, therefore, rec- 
onciled capitalistic thought more completely with a system of Chris- 
tian ethics. One is led to expect rather more analysis of the develop- 
ment of capitalism than appears in the text, either in the history of 
the commercial companies or in the rather brief history of industry. 
Although the volume is evidently intended to exhibit the development 
of the two themes, capitalism and mercantilism, in fact the develop- 
ment of policy dominates the narrative so completely that the develop- 
ment of capitalistic methods is not clearly felt as a process. 

Professor Brentano has made a most painstaking attempt to present 
a systematic and sustained interpretation of the economic history of 
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An account of the industries, capital, banking and the exchanges in 
Holland. The second volume contains tables of statistics. 

Doss, M. Russian econemic development since the Revolution. (New 
York: Dutton. London: Routledge. 1928. Pp. xii, 414. $5. 15s.) 
EnuRENBERG, R. Capital and finance in the age of the Renaissance. A 
study of the Fuggers and their connections. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 

1928. Pp. 890. $4.50.) 
Exrtwoop, C. A. Cultural evolution. A study of social origins and develop- 
ment. (New York: Century. 1927. Pp. viii, 267. $2.50.) 

This book represents an attempt by one of our leading sociologists to 
popularize some anthropological lore. It is admitted, however, to be 
“merely an outline of the author’s theory of human evolution, intended as” 
a text for sociology classes. It undertakes ‘“‘an evaluation of the traditions 
of our civilization and of the various factors in social and cultural 
evolution.” 

An introductory section has chapters discussing various points of 
theory: the difference between social and cultural evolution; cultural 
stages; the nature, method, and causes of cultural evolution; and the 
origin of cultural patterns. The main part of the book is a series of thir- 
teen chapters, each devoted to tracing the hypothetical development and 
present trend of some important cultural complex or institution. A final 
chapter gives a retrospect and prospect, with sharp accents in the pro 
gressive mood. 

The chapters dealing with the development of tools, agriculture, and 
property may be of special interest to economists. But it must be pointed 
out that there is nothing in these chapters which cannot be secured from 
easily available and more authoritative books, especially those written by 
anthropologists. It should be added, also, that except for some material 
cited from Thomas’ Source Book for Social Origins and similar compila 
tions, there are almost no references to first-hand accounts of institutions 
as “going concerns” in primitive or early cultures. 


Mavrice G. Smiru 


Fauteux, J. N. Essai sur Vindustrie au Canada, sous le régime frangais. 
Vols. I and II. (Quebec: Imprimeur du Roi. 1927. Pp. xx, 572.) 
Ger, W. and Corson, J. J., 3rv. A statistical study of Virginia. (University, 
Va.: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. Dec., 1927. Pp. 201.) 

An interesting exhibit of assembled statistical data relating to a single 
state. The figures are taken from the latest official publications, and 
the monograph as a whole deals with present conditions. The social 
and economic factors presented include population, health, education and 
the various branches of industry, taxation and debt. Tables are com- 

piled not only for the state but also for the several counties. 

Gratz, G. and Scuiitter, R. The economic policy of Austria-Hungary 
during the war, in its erternal relations. Translated by W. Atison 
Puiturps. Econ. and soc. hist. of the World War. (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. Pp. 309. $3.50.) 

Heatp-Menery Company, Inc. Commercial, geographical and recreational 
survey of the state of California: desk plot and index directory. (San 
Francisco: Author, 1095 Market St. 1927. $10.) 
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it interest and value, although, as the author observes, the statistics 
in some parts almost valueless because of the local variations in stand 
rds of money, weights, and measures. 


A.P.W. 


McDanieL, R. C. The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901-1902. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1928. Pp. vii, 166. 

Mantroux, P. The Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth century: an out 
line of the beginnings of the modern factory system in England. Rev 

ed. Translated by J. Vernon. (New York: Harcourt Brace. Pp. 539. 


Marsu, M. A. The bankers in Bolivia: a study in American foreign in 


estment. Studies in American imperialism. New York: Vanguard 
Press. 1928. Pp. 247. $1.) 
Marsuatt, L. C. The story of human progress. (New York: Macmillan. 


1928. Pp. ix, 445. $3.50.) 
A revision of a preliminary edition, published in 1923, and of the 
complete edition printed in 1925. Written for secondary schools. 

Mortara, G. Prospettive economiche. Anno ottavo, 1928. (Milan: Uni- 
versita Bocconi. Pp. xv, 523.) 

Mun, T. England’s treasure by forraign trade. (New York: Macmillan. 
1928. Pp. xiii, 88.) : 

A reprint published as the initial number of Economic History Classics. 
The title page is a facsimile copy of the original edition of 1664. 

Murray, R. H., translator and editor Mexico before the world: public 
documents and addresses of Plutarco Elias Calles. (New York: Academy 
Press, 112 Fourth Ave. 1927. Pp. 244. $1.) 

NeuMEYER, M. E. Die italienischen Gewerkschaften. WHeft 2. (Jena: 
Fischer. ) 


Outin, B. The reparations problem. Index, no. 28, April, 1928. (Stock- 
holm: Svenska Handelsbanken. Pp. 40.) 
Patron, K. S. Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes ( Yugoslavia): 


a commercial and industrial handbook. Trade promotion series, no. 61. 

(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. xiii, 261. 85c.) 

PrincLe, W. H., editor. Economic problems in Europe to-day. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. 157. $2.) 

timer, D. Ten years’ adventures among landlords and tenants. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday Doran. 1928. Pp. 342. $2.50.) 

tonson, W. A. Justice and administrative law: a study of the British 
Constitution. (London: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. xviii, 346. 12s. 6d.) 

Sankar, B. K. Empire development and world-economy: a study in the 
new foundations of national economy for India. FE.conomic brochures 
for young India, no. 8. Reprinted from the Journal of the Bengal Na 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 1927. (Calcutta. Calcutta Oriental Press 
Pp. 9.) 

—__—__—_—_———.. Labour, property and tariff policies in statesman- 

ship and political ideals from Bismarck to Lenin and Mussolini (1870 
1927). Economic brochures for young India, no. 12. Reprinted from 
the Calcutta Review, March, 1928. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 
1928, Pp. 317.) 
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ppli ) International Economic Con 
ferent R to May, 1928, prepared for 
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Bull. no Salt River Fact Finding Committee 
of Utah. 28 
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Credit positi I New York: Institute of Inter 
national Finance 

Essays on Canadia Vol. I. (Montreal: Royal Bank 
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A series of slig ving subjects: Japan—a growing 
factor in Canada’s | potential trade with British West 
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Does Canada need n system? Economic possibilities 
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Industrie und Gewerbe, Handel und Verkehr im Lande Thiiringen (nach den 
Ergebnissen der gewerblichen Betriebszahlung vom 16. Juni 1925). (Jena: 
Fischer. Pp. vi, 83. Rmk. 2.50.) 

[he International Chamber of Commerce and the application of the policy 
of the World Economic Conference: memorandum presented to the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Economic Organisation of the League of Na 
tions by the delegation of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
Brochure no. 64, (Paris: International Chamber of Commerce. 1928. 
Pp. 23.) 

Japan. The twenty-seventh financial and economic annual of Japan. (Tokyo: 
Govt. Printing Office. 1927. Pp. vi, 228. 2 yen.) 

[he Maritime Provinces since confederation: a statistical study of their 
social and economic condition during the past siaty years. (Ottawa: H. 
M. Stationery Office. 1926. Pp. vi, 139.) 

Includes a valuable statistical survey of physiography and natural 
resources, trend of maritime population 1861-1911, production and indus- 
try with special reference to the extractive industries, trade and trans 
portation, wealth, and income, prices and the cost of living, public finance 
and education. 

The New England economic situation. Papers by undergraduates in the 
classes of Edwin F. Gay and Allyn A. Young. (Chicago and New York: 
Shaw. 1927. Pp. x, 260.) 

Contains papers on “Great fortunes in New England,” by M. C. Stev 
ens; “The influence of New England capital in America’s railroad develop- 
ment,” by G. Camp, Jr.; “The influence of legislative regulation upon the 
relative growth of national banks, state banks, and trust companies in 
New England, 1863-1924,” by E. C. Marget; “The wage-earner and his 
savings deposits,’ by A. J. Saltman; “The development of cotton manu 
facturing in New England and in the South, 1900-1923,’ by M. Pepper; 
“The New England woolen and worsted industry,” by A. G. Smith; “The 
New England boot and shoe industry,’ by W. M. Reynolds and S. M. 
tosenberg; ““The position of Massachusetts in the hosiery and knit goods 
industry,” by D. N. Klarfeld; and “An inquiry into the causes of the 
decline of the automobile industry in New England,” by C. J. Hoffman. 

Note on industrial conditions in 1927. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1928. 
Pp. 54, mimeographed. ) 

Ten years of Soviet power in figures, 1917-1927. (Moscow: Central Sta 
tistical Board. 1927. Pp. xiv, 516.) 

Die Wirtschaft Griechenlands: ein Vergleich mit der Vorkriegszeit. (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1928. Pp. 184.) 
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AusperG, C. L. and Tayior, A. B. The fats and oils: a general view. Fats 
and oils studies of the Food Research Institute, no. 1. (Stanford Univ.. 
Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. viii, 103.) 

“A simple, elementary and non-technical exposition of the production, 
the technology and the inter-relations of the various fats and oils.” 
Chapter 6 discusses international trade in these products. 
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Innis, H. A. TZ} loronto: Oxford Univ. Press 
1927 Pp 172 

This volume | es a series of studies relating 
to the chief ind ) traces of the history of th 
fur trade are In fact, the chief purpose is to 
present a definit f the fur industry today. Thus, 
the discussion is matters relating to the present 
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discussion n servation, fur farming, the 
technique of ma trial organization. He devotes 
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impression that 1 inadequate to the demand, bu 
that the possibilit ncreasing the supply have very 
definite limitatiox ntains that there is little possi 
bility of increas ning new territory. While new 
methods of manuf heaper furs may tend to lighten 
the burden on the he demand will continue to grow 
He maintains tha increase the output of fine furs, 
the ultimate pro the industry is in doubt. “Th 
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fur-bearers Che ; at present the crucial factor. 
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The purposes of this book, as enumerated by the author, are to set 
forth: (1) the economic philosophy of coéperative business as it has 
been evolved in the minds of so-called “codperators;’’ (2) the manner in 
which these economic purposes have come to expression in specialized 
statutes: (3) the relation of these laws and the practices of cooperative 
associations to the general body of our commercial law; and (4) the 
attitude of courts in applying both general and special statutes to the 
cases Which have come before them, noting particularly (5) the bearing 
of all this upon the question of competition, business stabilization and 
restraint of trade. 

The author points out how the corporation has proved ill adapted to 
the needs of farming, and how in various ways the development of 
cooperation has had the general effect of eliminating waste and increasing 
eficiency, and of securing a more equitable distribution of control and 
benefits of the system of production and distribution. There are inter- 
esting and enlightening discussions of the early beginnings of coépera- 
tion, of the influence of the Rochdale system, of the emergence of the 
non-profit and non-stock association, with careful analysis of the various 
types of such associations, of so-called “commodity marketing,’ and of 
the drive for a uniform statute on codperation, of the federation, and 
centralization of codperatives, of the various types of coéperative pools, 
membership contracts and contract enforcement devices, and their rela- 
tion to the law regarding restraint of trade. The question of restraint 
of trade is treated with particular fullness and penetration. There are 
appendices covering a number of the important statutes, contracts and 
agreements. 

Through long study and close contact with the codperative movement, 
Professor Nourse brings to this investigation a philosophical insight into 
the codperative movement which few men have; and the legal aspects 
of the question have been analyzed with care and discrimination. Alto- 
gether the book is the most illuminating contribution on the subject of 
agricultural coédperation that the reviewer has yet seen. 

Joun Ise 


McPuerson, J. B. Annual wool review, 1927. Extra bull. no. 1, vol. 
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Conroy, J. C. A history of railways in Ireland. (London: Longmans 
Green. 1928. Pp. viii, 382. 15s.) 

Daccett, S. R. Principles of inland transportation. (New York: Har- 
per. 1928. Pp. xvii, 705. $4.) 

Experton, W. P. Shipping problems, 1916-1921. (New York: Macmillan. 
1928. Pp. vi, 87. $1.25.) 

Giese, K. Hauptfragen der Reichsbahnpolitik. (Berlin: J. Springer. 
1928. Pp. ix, 186.) 


GserseT, K. Norwegian sailors on the Great Lakes: a chapter in the 
history of American inland transportation. (Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Hist. Assoc. 1928. Pp. xi, 211.) 

There is a suggestion of the old viking spirit in the energy and zeal 
of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. Since its formation 
scarcely three years ago, it has brought out two volumes of Studies and 
Records, two volumes of Travel and Description, and now it presents in 
this latest publication a kind of Who's Who of Norwegian seamen engaged 
in lake shipping, past and present, with some middle chapters devoted 
to an historical sketch of lake transportation. Until the early eighties 
sailing vessels and the owner-captain type of management predominated. 
Norwegian immigrants took readily to this lake seafaring as conditions 
were essentially the same as those to which they were accustomed, and 
because of the opportunity for more home life than on ocean voyages. 
Probably by 1869-1870, not less than fifty per cent of the seamen on 
Lake Michigan were Norwegian (p. 77), and today such men are still 
numerous on the Great Lakes. They are intensely individualistic, demo 
cratic, and conservative, and thus lack a capacity for coéperation. This 
largely explains why the Norwegian-American element has had no part 
in creating the modern large-scale organizations which now control the 
lake shipping industry, and which have introduced the huge steel freight 
ers and other facilities so that it is possible, for instance, to unload 
12,260 tons of ore in seventeen minutes with the labor of four men. 
The book needs rewriting with an eye to brevity and better organization. 
There are many pictures and a careful index. 


A. C. Forp 


Hamacuer, R. Der Personenverkehr Kélns. (Kéln: Oskar Miiller. 1928 
Pp. 64.) 

A detailed account of the transportation system of Cologne and its 
neighborhood, with a map. 

Huncerrorp, E. The story of public utilities. (New York: Putnam. 
1928. Pp. 398. $2.50.) 

Mann, B. H. Means of accelerating freight trains: management and man. 
Freight train economies, no. 5. Including reprint from proceedings of 
American Assoc. of Railroad Supts. (Webster Groves, Mo.: Author, 
161 S. Elm Ave. 1928. Pp. 48.) 

Norris, H. H., editor. Popularizing public transportation. (New York: 
American Electric Ry. Assoc. 1928. Pp. xi, 254.) 

A digest of presentations made by electric railways on August 1, 1927, 
to the Charles A. Coffin Foundation. Fifth in the series of “Electric 
Railway Practices.” 
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of raw materials and foodstuffs, and a fourth upon import agencies and 
methods. Statistical and other data are brought up to date. Certain 
chapters upon commercial policy and foreign investment have necessarily 
been very considerably revised. 

The new chapters constitute a distinct addition to the work, although 
the detailed treatment of importing and customs procedure seems some- 
what out of place in an elementary work. As a whole, the material is 
logically arranged and well selected. 

H.R.T. 

ROBERTSON, J. M. The political economy of free trade. (London: King. 
1928. Pp. ix, 190. 8s. 6d.) 

VieescHHouwer, J. E. Actieve handelspolitick feiten en uitkomsten. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1927. Pp. xi, 251.) 

Werco, H. Freihandel und Schutzzoll als Mittel staatlicher Machtent 
faltung. Untersuchungen zur Problematik der Handelspolitik, Band 
15. (Jena: Fischer. Pp. xv, 123. Rmk. 6.) 


Teamwork for greater foreign trade. Addresses delivered at group luncheon 
of Foreign Commerce Dept., May 8, 1928, and at General Session of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., May 11, 1928. (Washington: 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1928. Pp. 33.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 
NEW BOOKS 


Bantu, F. E. Tanning and leather products costs. Official pubs., vol. IX, 
no. 20. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. Pp. 
1181-1198. 75c.) 

Bepaux, C. E. European manufacturing methods and costs. Official pubs., 
vol. IX, no. 19. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1928. Pp. 1111-1132. 75c.) 

Bucktey, H. J. Relation between sales promotion and accounting. Off 
cial pubs., vol. IX, no. 16. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost 
Accountants. 1928. Pp. 925-910. 75e. 

Bupp, T. A. and Wricut, EF. N. The interpretation of accounts. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1927. Pp. xi, 416. $5.) 

It was the intention of the authors of this volume to prepare a book 
suitable for those interested in financial records as prospective executives 
and investors. They have attempted to carry out their purpose by show 
ing how the accounts are constructed upon the books and how the state 
ments are made from these accounts. Only one chapter of the book deals 
with the analysis of the statements. The book contains little that is new; 
but it comprehends most of the points usually found in modern general 
accounting texts, and the content is presented in an interesting and read 
able manner. Each chapter is followed by questions and problems. The 
scope of the work can be shown clearly by means of the chapter headings, 
dealing with the philosophy of accounts, individual proprietorship and 
partnership, the corporation, revenue, expense, profit and loss, interest 
and discount, depreciation, appreciation, the income statement, the balance 
sheet, consolidated balance sheets, and analysis of statements 
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Cautkins, E. E. Boston: Little Brown. 1928. 
Pp. 317. $3 
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nals, vol. CXXXVII, no. 226. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Pol. 


and Soc. Science. 1928. Pp. viii, 282. $2.) 


ez, J., editor. Dictionary of industrial administration. A comprehensive 


encyclopedia of the organisation, administration, and management of 
modern industry. Vol. I, part I. (London: Pitman. 1928. Pp. xv, 
48. 1s. 3d.) 


Mercatr, H. C., editor. The psychological foundations of management. 


(Chicago and New York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. vii, 309.) 

This collection of lectures represents more than a series of psychological 
addresses to business men; it is an analysis of actual management prob- 
lems made by the most competent critics, those who are in constant con- 
tact with such problems: H. S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Com- 
pany, J. A. Garvey, personnel manager of the Dennison Company; C. S. 
Yoakum, professor of personnel management at the University of Michi- 
gan; H. S. Person, managing director of the Taylor Society, M. P. Follett, 
lecturer; W. V. Bingham, director of the Personnel Research Federation; 
Elton Mayo, professor of industrial research at the Harvard School of 
3usiness Administration, and H. A. Overstreet, professor of philosophy at 
the College of the City of New York. 

Chief emphasis in the volume is placed on the need of considering 
not merely the one salient factor affecting the problems of industry, in- 
deed not merely the many different factors, but the ways in which the sev 
eral factors affect each other. 

It seems that both science and industry are through with easy formule 
and simple solutions, and have gone to work to find out the results of com- 
plications of influences. The oversimplified psychology of thwarted in 
stincts has been overthrown by the influence of the Gestalt psychology. 
Not that thwarted instincts do not still appear in industry; but the causes 
of repression and the modes of satisfaction are not identical for any two 
workers; and the solution of the problem requires a consideration of the 
worker's whole life—at least, his whole present life. As Mr. Dennison 
says, ““No man is a simple unit even in himself. We have to consider 
what variety of influences play upon him to bring out all that is in him.” 
Especially significant among these influences are social contacts. Mr. 
Dennison looks forward to the day when we may have valid temperament 
tests in order that men may do work suitable to them, with suitable people 
around and over them. 

Mr. Garvey cites his valuable experience in producing harmonious in- 
fluences in the Dennison Company, stating the practical expedients he 
employs in establishing a cordial esprit between the foreman and the per- 
sonnel department on the one hand, between the foreman and the work- 
men on the other. He finds loyalty not to be any mystical composite of 
instincts, but an integration of attitudes which industry itself produces 
in men. 

This same fact of experience is expressed by Dr. Yoakum: “The con- 
ditions in which we live are the principal determiners of the point of view 
we hold with respect to all of the social and economic activities about us.” 
And furthermore, these conditions may also be determiners of our demon- 
strated abilities or apparent disabilities. Dr. Yoakum believes it is a 
joint responsibility of school and industry to find out the capacities of 
human beings and thus avoid the great wastage in inefficiency and un- 
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Sueparp, G. H. The elements of industrial engineering. (Boston: Ginn. 
1928. Pp. 558. $4.80.) 

Switn, E. D. Psychology for executives. (New York: Harper. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 262. $3.50.) 

What industry needs in the solution of so many of the difficult problems 
of personnel is not so much professional psychologists as executives and 
foremen who have an understanding of psychology. This volume is dedi- 
cated to such an understanding: it treats the fundamental constitution of 
human nature, the ways in which habits develop, the influence of habits 
on thought, the psychological aspects of personality, and the influence of 
groups on the individual. Among the practical issues treated are the use 
of tests, the right methods of training, shop committees, racial groups, 
sabotage, discipline, problems on monotony, conflicts in desires, effects of 
anger and fear, neurotic trends, and reactions to the foreman’s personal- 
ity. The psychology is sound and to the point. 

Several pages at the end of the book are devoted to suggestions for 
further reading. The bibliography is both especially good and especially 
helpful in its annotations. 


C. L. Strong 


Sreap, F. R. Business balance sheets: their construction and criticism. 
(New York: Pitman. 1927. Pp. 159. $3.) 

Srrawn, S. H. Business and the law. Address delivered at 16th annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D.C., May 9, 1928. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
1928. Pp. 11.) 

SwensruD, S. A. Methods of departmentizing merchandise and expense 
figures for plumbing and heating supply wholesalers. Bull. no. 72. 
(Boston: Harvard Univ. Bureau of Business Research. 1928. Pp. iv, 
35.) 

Tourmin, H. A., Jr. Patent law for the inventor and executive. (New 
York: Harper. 1928. Pp. xi, 288. $4.) 

Written by a patent lawyer. 

WieDENFELD, K. Gewerbepolitik. Enzyklopaedie der Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaft. Band XXXIX. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1927. Pp. 
x, 213. Rm. 9.60.) 

From the title one might be induced to expect a treatment of the 
social control of business, of the regulation of the activities of industry 
by the state. This problem is indeed taken up in the last fifth of the 
book, but the main part is devoted to a description of the forms and 
tendencies of industrial organizations: small or large units, combinations, 
integration (vertical or horizontal), and the different kinds of cartels 
and syndicates. At the same time, in illustrating these tendencies, an 
accurate and actual picture of German industries is given, and compari- 
sons are made with the forms of organization in the United States and 
England. International trusts and cartels are treated somewhat too 
briefly. 

The strength of the book lies in the wide personal experience of the 
author, who is able to show clearly how the personal influence of indus- 
trial leaders is often more effective than the objective factors; the latter, 
the advantages and shortcomings of the different kinds of organization, 
are analyzed carefully in their relations to the costs of production and 
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Gorvon, A. P. L. The problem of trust and monopoly control. (London: 
toutledge. 1928. 5s.) 

Levy, H. Monopolies, cartels and trusts in British industry. (London: 
Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xxi, 356. $5.) 

This study represents a revision of the author’s earlier work, Monopoly 
and Competition (London: 1911. English edition of Monopole, Kartelle 
und Trusts, Jena, 1909. Revised German edition, 1927.). The newer 
study follows the same general plan of the earlier work. Beginning 
with an historical account of the rise and fall of monopoly in Great 
Britain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the volume proceeds 
to a discussion of the doctrine of free competition and its manifestation 
in and influence upon British industrial life prior to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The historical material of the earlier edition, as 
might have been expected, has undergone no revision for the new edition. 
The major portion of the study is devoted to a discussion of the modern 
organization of British industry, and it is here that the author's thesis 
that in the long run free competition tends and is bound to give way 
to concentration—is developed. It is here also that the major work 
of revision has taken place. To the chapter on “The existing monopolist 
organizations in English industry” has been added an account of the 
artificial silk trust, the chemical industry trust, and the mineral oil com 
panies, together with a discussion of post-war developments in the vari 
ous industries previously considered. 

Professor Levy's earlier study has been appropriately regarded since 
its appearance as an authoritative discussion of the trend towards con 
centration in English industrial life and the contrast between this and 
the more rapid development within America and Germany. British in- 

dustrial developments since the first appearance of this work have tended 
to bear out the author’s thesis. Professor Levy is fully aware of the 
changing character of industrial society and of the fact that even the 
verities of economic science are not so eternal as is sometimes supposed. 
These newer English developments mark to him the “ebbing of the age 
of competition whose everlasting continuation no man doubted for a 
whole century, and the beginning for a second time of an age of in- 
dustrial monopoly.’”’ Nor are these changes unwelcome to Professor 
Levy. He seems to regard monopoly as the inevitably alternative system 
of industrial organization; however, he fails to consider adequately the 
broader problem of the social control of business. 
Georce Warp SrockinG 


apas, L. Das ungarische Kartell- und Konzernrecht. Kartell- und Kon- 
zernrecht des Auslandes, Heft 38. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1928. Pp. 
viii, 81.) 

Rausnensusn, H. S. and Lamwier, H. W. Power control. (New York: 
New Republic. 1928. Pp. x, 298. $1.) 

This volume is the outcome of research by a committee on giant power 
and submitted as “somewhat in the nature of a reply to the power lobby.” 
Successive chapters discuss concentration of control, rates, regulation, 
municipal ownership, and the controversies relating to Boulder Dam, 
the St. Lawrence, and Muscle Shoals. 
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leaders are only bourgeois agents in the ranks of the workers”’ (p. 344). 
Instead of preaching the class struggle and working class solidarity, the 
American Federation of Labor teaches class collaboration. An example of 
this class collaboration, ‘“‘whole-heartedly approved and supported by Wil 
liam Green and other leaders of the Federation,” is the “shameful” Balti 
more and Ohio Plan which makes the union an instrument for speeding 
up the workers to their own detriment. The result. says Mr. Bimba, 
has been a falling off in trade union membership. The International Asso 
ciation of Machinists had, in 1920, 330,800 paying members. In 1924, 
only 77,000 of them paid their dues (p. 346) 

So-called “labor banks” are another example of conservative leadership. 
The union presidents are presidents of the banks; and this leads to an 
abuse of power. 

The labor movement, in general, suffers because of the wide disparity 
in the aims and methods of the workers themselves. Skilled workers have 
little in common with the “lower” groups and cling to the craft form of 
organization rather than become industrialized. There are those who aré 
willing to bargain with the employer; some would overthrow ‘‘the present 
system” altogether. Questions, which divide workers into unionists, so 
cialists, communists, have worked against class solidarity. 

Mr. Bimba thinks class solidarity will come, eventually; and society as 
a whole will be freed from the rule of capitalism. Meanwhile, the workers 
should adopt an aggressive policy, and be prepared to fight fire with fire. 

The student of the labor movement will find this book an excellent 
example of current “‘radical’’ thought and teaching. 

Frank B. Warp 


Cuarek, Z., Jr. The inquiring mind. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1928. 
Pp. 276. $2.50.) 

Reprints, for the most part, of essays on liberty and constitutional 
problems. Includes essays on the California I.W.W. injunction; criminal 
syndicalism in the Supreme Court; the Interchurch Steel report ; company 
towns in the soft-coal fields, and strike injunctions. 

Dunn, R. W. Soviet trade unions. Vanguard studies of Soviet Russia. 
New York: Vanguard Press. 1928. Pp. 257. 50c.) 

Feis, H. Labor relations. A study made in the Procter & Gamble Com 
pany. (New York: Adelphi. 1928. Pp. ix, 170. #2.) 

Foster, W. Z. Misleaders of labor. (New York: Trade Union Educational 
League. 1927. Pp. 336. $1.75.) 

The chapter titles of this book indicate the nature of its content and 
the underlying philosophy of the author. They are as follows: “A cor- 
rupted labor leadership,” ‘Class collaboration,” “Reactionary labor poli 
ties,’ “Bribery and betrayal in various industries,” “Organized graft in 
the building trades,” “Plundering the workers,” “Trade union capitalism 
swindle,” “Tainted labor journalism,” “Autocratic control of the unions,” 
“What must be done.” 

The volume is probably the most complete and detailed indictment of 
American trade unionism from the communist point of view which has yet 
appeared. It is clear evidence of the bitterness of the struggle between 
the ordinary American labor leaders and the communists; and it throws 
much light on the aggressive and determined opposition to Soviet Russia 
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that over half the families are living in unhealthy conditions; and that 
the standard budget is not excessively generous. Apparently, however, 
the social agencies are attempting to enable assisted families to live on 
a more expensive scale than can be earned by the families of 40 per cent 
or more of common laborers with dependent children. 

Z. Dickinson 


Lees-SmituH, H. B., editor. The encyclopaedia of the labour movement. 
Vols. I-III. (London: Caxton Pub. Co. £3.) 

MacInNeEs, T. Oriental occupation of British Columbia. (Vancouver: Sun 
Pub. Co. 1927. Pp. 170.) 

A series of protests and suggested remedies of the problems arising 
from the fecundity and low standards of living of Orientals settled in 
British Columbia. 

Montcomery, R. E. Industrial relations in the Chicago building trades. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. xi, 340. $3.) 

Mr. Montgomery has made a careful analysis of a problem which has 

aroused much public interest. The first part of his book deals with 


the organization and development of the Chicago Building Trades 
Council and of the building employers’ associations. It describes the 
struggles between the two sides and the operation of collective bargain- 
ing in the industry up to 1921. Part 2 is devoted to an interesting 
treatment of such special problems as jurisdictional disputes, working 
rules and practices, monopolistic combinations, and graft. The final 
section is devoted to developments since 1921, especially the famous 
Landis award and its consequences. There is a good 14 page index. 

The author finds that the following conditions are responsible for 
the peculiarly difficult problems generally characteristic of industrial 
relations in the building industry: (1) Intermarket competition is elim- 
inated because buildings are a non-transportable commodity. As a re- 
sult there is a greater inducement to enter into monopolistic combina- 
tions; and, since costs can be passed on, employers do not offer very 
active opposition to collective bargaining and the higher expenses of 
operation which often follow. (2) Quick action is a necessity in the 
industry. Once a contract is let, delay means heavier costs. As a re- 
sult there is a greater inducement to obtain concessions by sudden strikes; 
and the dishonest business agent has an excellent opportunity to extort 
graft. This graft is often paid for what is called “strike insurance”’ ; 
i. e., the employer is promised that no strike will be called if the agent 
gets his money. (3) The fact that building is carried on under extreme 
specialization and subdivision of labor, and that new materials and tools 
are constantly being developed, leads to innumerable jurisdictional dis- 
putes. (4) The industry is highly seasonal. Many of the union working 
rules, so often considered by employers and the public to be restrictive 
and unnecessary, have been adopted as means of protecting the workers 
against unemployment. Excellent use is made of the foregoing analysis 
when Mr. Montgomery deals with the special problems and suggests pos- 
sible solutions for them. 

Up to 1900 there was no effective organization on the part of Chicago 
employers, but very powerful organization among the workers. The re- 
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Scuwartz, G. L. Output, employment, and wages in industry in the United 
Kingdom, 1924. Memorandum no. 8. (London: Royal Economic Society. 
1928. Pp. 14.) 

Spero, S. D. The labor movement in a government industry. A study of 
employee organization in the postal service. (New York: Macmillan. 
1927. Pp. xii, 320. $1.50.) 

Mr. Spero’s book, which now appears in the ‘world today bookshelf,’ 
was originally published about 1924 in the ‘workers’ bookshelf’ under the 
auspices of the Workers’ Education Bureau. After three chapters devoted 
to a general discussion of the character and status of unionism in the civil 
service, the author proceeds to a complete description of the development 
of unionism in the postal service. 

His discussion of unionism in the civil service is devoted principally to 
an analysis of the differences between and the similarities of public and 
private employment. The conclusion of this analysis is that the civil 
service presents conditions and employee relationships so similar to those 
in private industry that the rights of the workers should be the same in 
both. This mean that, in the author’s opinion, policemen are as much 
possessed of the right to strike as are ordinary workers. He denies the 
validity of the concept that employment in the civil service is in the 
nature of enlistment in the army or navy. 

Having defended this position as a matter of principle, Mr. Spero de- 
votes the remaining five-sixths of his volume to a description of all the 
important unions in the postal service, none of which has ever engaged 
in a real strike. ‘The organized workers in this industry have been in- 
duced, both by public opinion and their own preferences, to refrain from 
the use of strikes, and to attempt to improve their conditions by seeking to 
“stand-in” with the authorities of the Post Office Department, or by 
attempting to exert influence upon Congress. The history of unionism in 
the service is largely the story of the rise and fall of unions stressing one 
method or another in their attempts to better working conditions. Mr. 
Spero’s account is full of instances in which postal authorities have taken 
advantage of the employee’s lack of effective industrial weapons. The 
gradual development of such unions as the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, the Railway Mail Association, and the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
and their consequent increased independence of the Post Office Department, 
have brought about greater economic strength and better working condi- 
tions for the postal employees. 

Epwarp BerRMAN 


Spicer, R. S. British engineering wages. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1928. Pp. 159. $4.) 

American labor year book, 1928. Vol. IX. (New York: Rand School of 
Social Science. 1928. Pp. 288. $2.50.) 

Economic brief in the noted case of Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
versus William Green, et al. (New York: Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America, 476 W. 24th St. 1928. Pp. 492. $3.) 

The economic status of the wage earner in New York and other states. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1928. Pp. xi, 125. 
$2.50.) 
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field. In most other respects the book is merely a re-statement of 
existing material—in some cases, unfortunately, a re-statement of 
former errors. 

The authors evidently laid out the book as a discussion of the serial 
plan of operation; and if they had stuck to this part of the task the 
result would have been very satisfactory. Their discussion of serial 
operations as now practised in Philadelphia, is well handled. This is 
true even though the 3,000 or more associations in Philadelphia use 
several different methods of operation and the serial associations in 
other states differ rather sharply from the Philadelphia practice. No 
other recent book has confined itself to the serial plan; and, as a con- 
sequence, a book dealing solely with this portion of the business would 
have been of great service. More associations in the United States 
use the serial plan than any other one plan, and not less than one- 
third of the assets of all associations are handled by this system of 
bookkeeping. For, after all, the differences between various plans of 
operation of building and loan associations lie in the matter of book- 
keeping rather than in anything else. Fundamentally, all building and 
loan associations are alike. They lend primarily upon first mortgages 
n real estate, principally upon homes; and each has some method 
whereby the loan is paid off in monthly installments. The serial plan 
is one of several important plans whereby the monthly installments of 
borrowers and savers can be properly accounted for and in which 
profits can be allotted. 

Apparently in an attempt to appeal to a wider audience, the authors 
have introduced reference to other plans of operation, but by their 
statements they show a lack of familiarity with that portion of the 
building and loan business. They have read the state laws, but have 
failed to analyze the business. The diversity of state laws about vari- 
ous portions of the business appeal to them as “ludicrous,” when this 
very diversity shows the “intelligent groping” which has taken place 
in years past, when no collected information was available either to 
legislators or building and loan officials. 

Without understanding plans of operation other than the serial 
plan, they offer criticisms of which this, directed against the “perma- 
nent” plan (p. 7), is typical: “It involves an exorbitant amount of 
detail in comparison with the slight benefit obtained. . . . . It requires 
far greater labor by the treasurer and secretary who have innumerable 
series to account for separately.” The truth of the matter is that 
the other plans, by omitting series, enable the accountants to group 
the entire business by fiscal periods, just as in most other financial 
institutions, thus relieving themselves of the necessity for determining 
the value of groups of series, and releasing many hours of labor which 
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It would seem that the two bases of an association's borrowing capacity 
- economic sense are (1) its assets and (2) its prospective income. The 
net assets 1] not gross assets. The second is likely to be 

ited and therefore a convenient restriction would seein to be a per 

ge of present income. There should, therefore, be a dual restriction 
form of a maximum percentage of net assets and a maxium per- 
re of the income. ‘To base the borrowing capacity upon a percentage 

he withdrawal value of the shares is unscientific, because by increasing 
e capital the borrowing capacity may be increased, although there is no 


necessary connection between the two. To base the restriction upon the 
mortgage loans is also obviously illogical as it makes money loaned more 


portant for security than cash in the bank. 


Association officials have been in the habit of guessing about the 
probable limits of their borrowing capacity and these suggestions will 


probably be taken into consideration in future analyses of the subject. 

These authors have a good word to say for the use of second mort 
gages in a limited amount where the loan is paid out on the installment 
plan (pp. 105-107). The successful experience with second mort- 
gages in Philadelphia justifies this statement and earlier writers should 
have called attention to their use in a limited field. 

The problem lies solely in connection with the second mortgages 
where the first is held by a different lender, however, and not where the 
issociation holds both. No question of their use has ever been made 
when the association holds a first mortg: 


5 


ge on the same property. 
Second mortgages made after firsts by the same company are com 
monly required because of failure of the borrower to estimate his 
entire needs (as in a construction loan) and the like failure of associ 
n officials to check the amount asked for with the amount required. 
This failure on the part of the association officials may be caused by 
desire to avoid work or trouble. In fact, it may be caused by the 


and 


same notion which leads the present authors to say that building 
loan associations are “unsuited” to make construction loans “because 
' the detail involved” (p. 266). If a business is worthy of the time 
devoted to it, there can be no more satisfactory service to the bor 


rower and to the community than that expended by the officials of a 


} 


iilding and loan association in assisting their members to acquire 
good homes. And since the average borrower buys but a single home 
in a lifetime, it is reasonable to believe that he will get more for his 
money with expert advice, than without it. 

Messrs. Riegel and Doubman have done a commendable piece of 
work for the serial associations of Pennsylvania. Their next edition 
will be materially strengthened if they omit the paragraphs about 
practices in other states, and in their place substitute a careful analysis 
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over reserves. The theories set forth in these chapters deal with these 
banking policies largely from the point of view of their effect on 
“crises” and the “business cycle.” ‘There is a final chapter on “sug- 
gestions for moderating the cycle;” for, though the modern names for 
these phenomena were not invented by antebellum writers, they under- 
stood their nature. Professor Miller says, “At the hands of a few 
writers this doctrine of the mutual reaction upon each other of bank 
credit, trade, and prices, was so stated as to trace commercial crises 
primarily to the banking system, while still giving its due to the objec- 
tion that banks are governed in their operations by the state of business 
activity. ‘The result was a fairly complete general theory of self- 
generating cycles. Condy Raguet, whose writings deserve far more 
ittention than they have received, seems to have been the first to formu- 
late the theory.” 

While many of the theories set forth are crude in the light of 
present-day banking theory, and the generally recognized utility of 
banks, the net effect of the perusal of the book is to inspire respect 
for the men who were trying to evaluate the new institutions that were 
thrusting themselves into the economic life of the time, often dominat- 
ing it in grotesque fashion. One feels on the whole that the theories 
of the time were rather superior to the practices. 

The book will be indispensable to those teachers of banking theory 
whose approach is historical; and the various shades of opinion upon 
the carefully defined issues presented by Dr. Miller will serve a useful 
purpose for the less historically-minded who use imperfectly stated or 
false doctrines as a means of setting forth in clearer light the true doc- 
trine they themselves hold. 


University of Nebraska G. O. VirtTvE 


Financing an Empire: Banking in California. By Ira B. Cross. Vols. 
I-IV. (Chicago: S. J. Clark. 1927. Pp. xii, 526; 527-1002; 


581; 448. $40.00.) 


As its subtitle suggests, this study is a history of banking in Cali 
fornia. ‘The work is encyclopaedic in scope, presenting not only a gen- 
eral review of the emergence of monetary problems but also a detailed 
account of the development of individual banking institutions, from the 
gold rush of 1849 to the close of 1926. Of the four volumes, only the 
first two were written by Professor Cross. In this panorama of sev- 
enty-five years’ development, the author presents an extraordinary 
amount of data concerning the period of private banking, the move- 
ment for incorporated financial institutions, the coming of the federal 
reserve system, the appearance of labor banks, and the spread of b ranch 


banking. 
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ury authorized the release of gold coins for circulation in California, 
the people of this state manifested little or no interest in the matter. 
The convenience of paper money had been demonstrated and its cir- 
culation was demanded. 

Justification of California’s adherence to a “hard money” policy is 
found in its influence upon the development of mining resources and its 
discouragement of inflation. Gold doubtless stimulated trade and pre- 

nted total collapse of the monetary structure. “By adhering to the 
policy of specie payments,” says the author, “California more than 

istified the economic wisdom of its citizens, its legislators, and its 
nanciers, as well as that of the founders of its government” (p. 361). 

This study represents many years of careful, systematic research 
to which Professor Cross has brought untiring energy and unusual 
nalytical insight. The net result is a complete and interesting his- 
tory of money and banking that greatly enriches the literature of this 

d. Special students would do well to emulate this achievement and 

ve us similar historical studies for other states. 

Gorpon S. WarkINs 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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\nperson, B. M. An analysis of the money market. Chase F.con. Bull., 
vol. VIII, no. 1. (New York: Chase National Bank of the City of N.Y. 
1928. Pp. 29.) 

Arnot, E. H. D. Banking and currency development in South Africa, 
652-1927, with an ap pe ndix on the rise of savings banking in South 
[frica. (Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta & Co. 1928. Pp. xvi, 
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BoprisH, H. M. Historical balance sheet analysis of Ohio building and 
loan associations. Spec. Bull. of the Bureau of Bus. Research. (Colum 
bus: Ohio State Univ. 1928. Pp. 35, mimeographed.) 

Burns, A. R. Money and monetary policies in early times. History of 
civilization series. (London Kegan Paul. 1927. Pp. 478. 

This book is a detailed study of the first thousand years of coinage 
history and of the motives which dominated the monetary policies of 
that period. Beginning with the early use of certain intrinsically valuabl 
commodities as measures of value, the author painstakingly traces the 
rise of the precious metals, passing by weight, as media of exchange as 
well as measures of value, the beginnings of coinage in the ZEgean Sx 
about the beginning of the seventh century, B.c., and the subsequent de 
velopments through the monetary reforms of Constantine, in the earl) 
fourth century, a.p. Like other writers on the subject, he attributes 
the first coins, crude and variable and passing by weight rather than 
by tale, to the King of Lydia; but he looks upon their issue as only on 
step in a long line of evolution. 

The further elements in that development he presents in detailed 
studies of the materials. fineness. and weight standards of these earl) 
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kept accounts, political intrigues, bad loans, a shrinkage of real estate 
values, an excessive rate of interest paid on deposits, and similar factors 
contributed to the collapse of the system. The author sketches in fine 
detail the final dark chapter of “the careless and corrupt use of its funds 
by the ‘ring’ of District of Columbia trustees and officials” and its exit 
under the Commissioners and the Comptroller of Currency. Thus ended 
in failure this interesting political and economic experiment with a back- 
ward people, leaving in its wake discouragement of habits of thrift and 
a certain bitterness towards a government which the negroes supposed to 
be false to its promises. “The Freedmen’s Bank had a fine field and 
according to expert opinion could have survived all other troubles had 
it not been for the lack of honesty on the part of those who for a time 
controlled its management at Washington.” 


N. N. Pucketr 


FrayssineT, P. La politique monétaire de la France, 1924-1928. (Paris: 
tecueil Sirey. 1928. Pp. ix, 307.) 

Furuya, S. Y. Japan’s foreign exchange and her balance of international 
payments, with special reference to recent theories of foreign exchange. 
Studies in hist., econ. and public law, no. 299. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. Pp. 208. $3.85.) 

Gutmann, F. Wdahrungsideen und Wahrungsgestaltung in der Gegenwart. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1928. Pp. 29. Rmk. 1.10.) 

On the importance of the relation of the supply of gold and credit 
to prices, and on the necessity of stabilizing the latter. 


Haun, L. A. Aufgaben und Grenzen der Wdahrungspolitik: eine Kritik 
der deutschen Wahrungspolitik seit der Stabilisierung. (Jena: Fischer. 
Pp. 61. Rmk. 2.) 

Hetrrericu, K. Money. ‘Translated by Louis INrietp. Edited by T. E. 
Grecory. Vols. I and II. (New York: Adelphi. 1927. Pp. xiv, 340; 
341-660.) 

The German edition of this work was reviewed in these columns by 
Eugene Schwiedland in March, 1925 (vol. xv, no. 1, pp. 136-137). Only 
a few comments relative to the translation are therefore justified. 

The translation has been based upon the sixth and last (1923) revised 
edition, which has been carefully followed with the exception of three 
chapters on the legal aspects of money which have been omitted. Mr 

Louis Infield, to whom the difficult task of translating Helfferich’s monu- 
mental work was intrusted, has given us a most excellent rendition into 
the English language. 

Dr. T. E. Gregory has added a valuable appendix of four parts which 
brings down to March, 1927, the story of the efforts of the European 
countries to recover from the effects of inflation. His contribution of 
twenty-five pages is concerned with the re-introduction of the gold 
standard, problems of transition, the nature of the post-war gold standard, 
and the production and consumption of the precious metals. 

Students of monetary science owe the editor and the translator a real 
debt of gratitude for having made Helfferich’s important work more 
easily accessible. 
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panies, municipalities, and other public bodies which had issued emergency 
rrency to redeem it. The restriction of credit and the reduction of 
tes in circulation not only made it impossible for German speculators to 
borrow marks from the Reichsbank with which to purchase foreign ex- 
change, but also placed a considerable quantity of foreign exchange bills 
hich hitherto was hoarded in the hands of the Reichsbank. Once 
domestic speculation in marks was checked, the mark remained stable 
at one trillion paper marks to one gold mark. The establishment of the 
Rentenbank and the issuance of Rentenmark further aided in the tem- 
porary stabiliziation of the exchange. In February and March, how- 
ever, the Rentenmark began to depreciate and new measures were neces- 
sary to protect it. This Dr. Schacht obtained through rigid rationing 
of Central Bank credit which had the following results: in the first 
place, it led to the liquidation of foreign exchange bills held by banks 
ind merchants; and secondly, it led to a liquidation of commodities, de 
crease in commodity prices, and to an improvement of the balance of pay- 
ment. 
The Reichsbank and Dr. Schacht in particular have been severely 
iticized for this credit policy. ‘The critics asserted that a central bank 
in a position to regulate credit through its discount policy and that an 
had the same effect on the money 


werease in the discount rate would have 
market without causing so much hardship. In replying to these critics, 
Dr. Schacht points out that with open market rates ranging from 40-100 
per cent an increase in the discount rate would have had no effect except 
to increase further the cost of credit. Although credit rationing is a 
measure to be adopted only in extreme cases, it produced the desired 
effect and assured the stability of the mark. 

Chapter 6 discusses the disastrous effects of currency inflation. The 
last few chapters deal with the reconstruction of the German money 
in capital markets. ‘The most interesting part is that dealing with the 
effect of foreign borrowing on the currency and on the Reichsbank and 
the relation between foreign borrowing and reparations in cash. The 
argument of Dr. Schacht that foreign loans cannot be regulated as an 
economic surplus of production over consumption and therefore cannot be 
used for payments in cash reparation account did not find the attention it 
merits, because the priority question at present overshadows all other 
problems arising out of the reparations question. 

Dr. Schacht’s book gives a clear account of the currency development 
in Germany. Its main defect is that it contains too much personal color 
and represents in part an apology or explanation of the policy of the 
Reichsbank under his direction. On the whole, the book by Dr. Schacht 
is one of the most interesting economic descriptions that appeared after 
the war and in many parts brings out points which hitherto have not 
been stressed sufficiently. 


M. NapLer 


xz, J. Die Sanierung Ungarns. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1928. 
Pp. 85.) 

Stabilization of the valuta and establishment of the budget on a sound 
basis in Hungary. 
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The cost of livin cities. New York: National In 


dustrial Confers Pp. x, 76. $1.50.) 
Data were ol nvestigation in: (1) four large cities 
Boston, Cleve nd Philadelphia; (2) four medium 
size cities—Day Pennsylvania, Springfield, Massa 
setts, and Sy) 8) four small cities—Butler, Penn 
sylvania, Leomin Lockport, New York, Marion, Ohio 
rhe data rela using, fuel and light, clothing, and 
sundries. It is verage minimum cost of maintaining 
a “fair America ing’ for the family of an industrial 
worker, his wif nges from $1,552 in Cleveland to 
$1,628 in New ¥ s; from $1,504 in Dayton to $1,618 
in Reading fo1 s, and from $1,442 in Marion to 
$1,567 in Lock es. It thus appears that the differ- 
ence in t o s; not great. 
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‘ew | Russian gold. (New York: Amtorg Trading Corp. 1928. Pp. 72.) 
A collection of articles, newspaper editorials and reports, and statistical 
rre data regarding the Russian gold reserve and shipments of soviet gold. 


School savings banking during school year of 1926-1927. Eighth annual 
report on systems throughout the United States with honor roll and com 
parative statistics. (New York: American Bankers’ Assoc. 1928. Pp. 


cia 28. 2Zodc.) 
it Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
lar [he Tariff: An Interpretation of a Bewildering Problem. By Grorce 
nte Crompton. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. ix, 226. $2.50.) ‘ 
me Mr. Crompton’s point of departure in this interesting study of the 
ad tariff question is the revival of protectionism in recent times. How 
nt is the vitality of a policy that has so long withstood the logic of the 
professional economists to be explained? In part, thinks Mr. Cromp- 

' , ton, as the expression of continued growth of nationalism, and to a less 


degree by the reaction against the teachings of the classical school 


r 


from which the doctrine of free trade comes. 


‘ons Since Mr. Crompton is a protectionist, the short cut to the solution 
; of of the problem he has set would be to show directly the inherent sound 
- ness of protectionism. He does not pursue this course directly but 
ws proceeds first to examine the soundness of the free trade argument. 
‘his This is done point by point with great candor under the caption “Free 
ies trade fallacies.” The most remarkable thing about the chapter is the 
and fact that the author finds so little in the free trade argument he wishes 
to discard. The fallacies he discovers are mostly those of over-state- 
- ment. For example, the cost of protection is high but not so high 
4 as claimed; while the tariff is a burden to agriculture it is not so great 
1 burden as is supposed—that industry does enjoy some gain from the 
home-market and from the progress of invention, hastened by the pro- 
Ir tective system; the doctrine of comparative cost is reduced to nothing- 
ness by the array of authorities cited against it and yet that doctrine 
ities “undoubtedly with the necessary qualifications is substantially cor- 
iu rect,”’—and at the end of the volume he concludes that “though relying 
ei on unsound premises and often supported by false arguments and ap 
“va plied with unwarrantable recklessness to nations of every possible cul- 
sual tural stage, and though sometimes stated in such simplified form as to 
ning be absurd, the doctrine of free trade is fundamentally sound.” 
trial It is in strengthening the young industries argument as a basis for 
it protection that Mr. Crompton’s most distinctive service is rendered. 
O15 mr 
“gt rhe great error of the free traders and, he might have added, of the 
ffer- protectionists too, has been the over-emphasis of the mobility of labor, 
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Guest, H. W. Pu resent ills and the proposed reme- 
dies. (New York Pp. xiv, 217. $1.75.) 

\ fair comme he text is hardly adequate to the 
title It might | 1 Some Social Psychological As- 
pec f Pu I brief discussion of the rapid in- 
crease of public ¢ r places the burden of his argument 
on the | avior <¢ rislative groups, concluding with 
a bric eatment liture and methods of control. 

VW the genera blic expenditure rests on a social 
psychologic ba quarrel, but the emphasis placed 
on habit seems o tance, the assertion that “‘from the 
psychological point 1 tendency in public expenditures 
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toward the realization of a static state,’ may fairly be questioned. Again, 
the statement that “voters tend to be moved to admiration of an upper 
or wealthy class and to support the measures favored by those classes,’ 
while containing a modicum of truth, will hardly bear the test of modern 
political experience. Likewise the statement that “the part plaved by the 
voter in. . . . public expenditure is insignificant as compared with that 
of legislative groups’ seems to give too little recognition to the great 
increase in the expenditures by communities where the town meeting stil] 
prevails. One could wish that the author had relied less on a priori 
reasoning and, instead, had applied the inductive method to types of 
legislative bodies—say the town meeting, the boards of a large city, and 
the national congress. , 

The final chapter, on methods of control, is disappointing. ‘The recom 
mendations for a budget, an independent audit, limitation of debt totals. 
and centralization of purchasing authority are hardly new. When it 
comes to social-psychological factors to which the reader is led to look 
for corrective changes, the book offers little more definite than that “only 
by changing the wills and wants of man can there be any thorough going 
change in either individual or public expenditures.’’ He finds, moreover, 
that the problem is not one of education alone, but that it will “remain 
largely unsolved until a definite eugenic program is put into action.” 

Lutner Conant, Jr. 


HarenseL, P. Die Finanz- und Steuerverfassung der Union der Sozialis- 
tischen Sowjet-Republiken. Heft 10. (Jena: Fischer. Rmk. 18.) 

Lirpert, G. Handbuch des internationalen Finanzrechtes. 2nd rev. ed. 
Vienna: Osterreicheschen Staatsdruckerei. Pp. liv, 1276. S. 88.15.) 

Lusensky, E. Die Lurusumsatzsteuer in Deutschland. Heft 3. (Jena: 
lischer. Rm. 3.50. 

Murray, A. and Carrer, R. N. Guide to income-tar practice 11th ed. 
(London: Gee & Co. 1927. Pp. liv, 544. 30s.) 

Nirti, F. Principes de science des finances. Vols. I and II. (Paris: Mar 
cel Giard. 1928. Pp. xix, 439, 470. 100fr.) 

PrirzNer, J. Deutschlands Auslansanleihen. Berlin: Carl Heymann. 
1928. Pp. iii, 174.) 

Picou, A. C. A study in public finance. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan. 1928. Pp. xvii, 323.) 

Poincaré, R. L’oeuvre financiére et économique du gouvernement. Dis 
cours prononcé a Ja Chambre des Députés les 3 et 4 février, 1928. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1928. Pp. 216.) 

Warton, V. Income-tazx, super-tar, and surtar. The new law explained 
(London: Pitman. 1928. Pp. xviii, 220. 7s. 6d.) 

Wricut, P.G. The tariff on animal and vegetable oils. (New York: Mac 
millan. Pp. xviii, 847. $2.50.) 

The fiscal problem in New York State. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1928. Pp. xx, 275. $3.) 

The study is based on official data. It deals with expenditures, the tax 
system, tax collections, the social and economic distribution of the tax bur- 
den, problems of the general property tax, corporation tax, inheritance 
tax, highway revenue, and possible sources of additional tax revenue. 
Statistics are brought down to date. 
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Fiscal problems of t ngton: Chamber of Commerce of th. 
U.S. 131928. Py 

Das Gesetz iiber d Zakon o reprosrednim porezima 
Verlaubart im A r ne vom 8 Februar, 1928, no. 2G 


VII, Gesetzblatt he. Belgrad: G. Kohn. 1928 


International Tal session, Geneva, 1928: reno 
of the director [International Labour Office. 1928. 
Pp. iii, 273 

Nebraska taxpayer 15 Lincoln: Legislative Ref 
erel B r 

Das neue Gesetz ii rn samt den Gesetzen iiber di, 
Neuregelun territorial Selbstverwaltur 
verbande und ii lanzen, sowie den zur Durchj th- 
rung dieser Ges rungsverordnungen, Kundmach 
ungen und wicht henberg: Gebriider Stiepel. 19238. 
Pp. 64 


Migration 


Biancuarpb, J. H ns de lV’Ile du Prince Edouard 
(Moncton: Impri: 1927. Pp. 120.) 
Includes valual rial on the Acadian population in 
Prince Edward Is 
BrueH.L, C. P. B nics: in the light of fundamental 
ethical principles Wagner, 54 Park Pl. 1928. Pp. 
249 


h in regard to these topics. 


Macmillan. 1928 10] 
Gover, M Morta the United States. Public health 
bull. no. 174. \ 1928. Pp. 69. 15c.) 


Grecory, J. W. A l the future. Philadelphia: Lip 
pincott. Pp. 218 


Lewis, E. R Im : a study of our immigration 
problems. Nev 124 $3.50.) 
Merriam, L., and otl ] n administration. Report of 
a survey. (Baltin ns Press. 1928. Pp. xxii, 872. $5. 
Contains scholar ard to health, education and eco 
nomic condition of 
Micue ts, R. Sittl <rittk der Moralstatistik. (Miinchen 
and Leipzig: Du S Pp. 229. M. 9.50.) 
Statistics of illes n in Germany, these being classified 


Muntz, E. E. Ra York: Century. 19% 
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not begin until the arrival of the Spaniards in America. Professor Muntz 
confines his exposition to North and South America, Africa, and Austra 
lia and Polynesia. 

The book is based on data culled from accounts of travels. historians of 
colonization, and anthropological treatises and reports. There is much, 
but not overmuch, attention to economic conditions and processes—the 
influence of race contact on the evolution of economic concepts among the 
lower peoples, easement or intensification of the struggle for existence, 
the land question, the disintegration of native economic and social organ- 
ization, the loss of native productive technique, the effect of labor re- 
cruiting (slavery, forced labor), and depopulation. 

The work has been conscientiously well done. Some question might 
be raised as to the scientific validity of the method, but probably it is 
adequate for a general survey of this type. For more detailed and ex 
acting requirements it would doubtless have to be checked by first-hand 
research upon more specific areas and types of native culture. The broad 
outlines stand out sufficiently distinct. The coming of the white man, 
whether missionary or trader or settler, has for the most part been a 
tragedy for the native. The fatality of the whole thing is impressive. 
Even where the white man has tried to raise the culture of the lower 
races and protect them from the greed of his kind, he has usually bungled. 
The Puritans, the Jesuits, the missionaries to Africa and the South Seas, 
and our own Bureau of Indian Affairs, in their handling of native prob- 
lems, all reveal the bad results which flow from ignorance and the un 
conscious bigotry of white culture. 

The book should be welcomed by the sociologist and the economic his 
torian. The chapters on population are well done, but do not add much 
to knowledge already available. 


A. B. 


Sanperson, D. A population study of three townships in Cortland County, 
New York. Memoir 111. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Agric. Experiment 
Sta. 1928. Pp. 19 

Jewish communal survey of Greater New York. Section 1, Studies in the 
New York Jewish population. (New York: Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research. 1928. Pp. v, 45.) 

Migration laws and treaties. Vol. I. Emigration laws and requlations. 
Studies and reports, ser. O (migration), no. 8. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. 1928. Pp. xx, 403. 7s. 6d.) 

Statistical report on the external migration of the Dominion of New Zealand 
for the year 1927. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 30.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 
Cuassee, L. J. Management of personal income. (Chicago and New 
York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. iii, 147. $1.74.) 

The title of Mr. Chassee’s book challenges attention. Necessity, or 
the desire to direct one’s life rationally, leads most of us to an interest 
in the problem of spending. Any promise, therefore, of direction ir 
the management of one’s personal income stirs hope of help. 
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Woop, A. E. Community problems. (New York: Century. 1928. Pp. 
603. $3.75. 

{ccident facts, 1928. Public safety series, no. 17. (Chicago: National 
Safety Council. 1928. Pp. 45. 

The distress in South TWales: health of mothers and babies imper lled 
Report of Labour Committee of Inquiry. (London: Labour Pubs. Dept. 
1928. Pp. 18. 1d.) 

Division of Hou ing and Town Planning, Department of Public Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: annual ri port of the year ending No 
vember 80, 1927. (Boston: State House. Pp. 11.) 


Sources of information concerning the operation of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment: a report of a spec lal adi isory committee of the Social Science 
Research Council. (New York: Social Science Research Council, 50 


E. 42nd St. 1928. Pp. 70, mimeographed. 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Batpwin, W. E. and Keetrer, M., editors. New York insurance lax 
service. Vols. I-VI. Pe rpetual rev. ed. New York: Banks Law Pub. 
Co. 1928. Pp. x, 191; ix, 240; ix, 191; viii, 91; x, 1414 viii, 122. 

) 

These six ready-reference manuals supersede the single volume annually 
ued since 1906 on the New York insurance law, annotated. They 
contain the text of the law in its various branches with sources and an 


notations, and are in “perpetual revision binders” to allow for expansion 
is subsequent changes take place. Cumulative supplements containing 
ill new legislation and notes from current decisions of the courts, rulings 


of the insurance department and opinions of the attorney-general will 


ike unnecessary new editions for some years. 
We 
(LOUD, A, D. [nalys of the pension syst >m of the Milwaukee empl yeesS 
pension association. (Chicago: Hawkins & Loomis. 1927. Pp. vi, 89. 
Dorinc, H. Die Luftversicheruna, Entwicklung, Recht und Technik 


Veréffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissen 


schaft, Heft XLII, edited by ALrrep MANEs. Berlin: E. S. Mittler. 
1928. Pp. 232.) 

This is a comprehensive description of aviation insurance dealing with 
its history, technical and legal bases, industrial accident, sickness, in 
validity, unemployment insurance, and the private insurance of air risks 
of all kinds. 

F. E. W. 


Frepertck, F. W. Woolen and silk mills. Lectures given before the senior 
students in fire insurance on March 6 and 13, 1928. (New York: In 
surance Soc. of N.Y. 1928. Pp. 21.) 

Relating to insurance risk. 
‘oops, E. A. The sociology of life insurance. Life insurance: its economic 
and social relations, series. (New York: Appleton. 1928. Pp. xix, 
331. $2.50.) 
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Some American almshouses: a study. (New York: National Civic Federa 
tion, Woman’s Dept. 1927. Pp. 95.) 

A study of 75 almshouses located in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Among tlie findings are the following: Nearly 
one-half of almshouse inmates are under 65; feeble-mindedness and 
hronic diseases are the chief problems; almshouse buildings are often 
nadequate and poor; food is usually wholesome; abuse is uncommon; 
Imshouses are becoming a haven for those atlicted with chronic diseases, 
but their methods of caring for the sick are most unsatisfactory; and 

the almshouse population is decreasing, owing to the development of other 
forms of welfare work. ‘The report includes four chapters dealing re- 
spectively with the almshouses in the four states studied. It is recom- 
mended that the county be made the smallest unit of administration, both 
respect to almhouses and to other forms of poor relief. 
GeorcGe B. MANnGoup 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 
StextorF, G. M. ITHistory of the First International. (New York: In 
ternational Pubs. 1928. Pp. xi, 463. $3.50.) 

Translated from the Russian edition by Eden and Cedar Paul. The 
translators also provide over 30 pages of notes and a bibliography of 
pages. 

[he codperative movement and socialism. Report of a committee. (Lon 
don: Independent Labour Party. 1928. 6d.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


HaperLter, G. Der Sinn der Indexzahlen: eine Untersuchung tiber 
den Begriff des Preisniveaus und die Methode seiner Messung. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1927. Pp. ix, 184. M. 7.20.) 

The sub-title of this excellent little book: “An examination of the 
concept of the price-level and the methods of its measurement,” ad- 
mirably describes its purpose and content. The specialist in monetary 
theory will recognize at once a problem whose origins are virtually 
contemporaneous with the beginnings of that serious discussion of 
monetary problems which emerged as soon as attention was distracted 
from those malpractices with respect to the coin of the realm which 
were the plague of the Middle Ages. Bodin, it will be remembered, be 
gan his famous Reply to the Paradoves of Malestroit by questioning 
Malestroit’s right to adduce the price of such things as velvet in 
“proof” of the contention that what would now be called the “general 
price-level”” had not risen, in terms of coins of a given bullion content. 
The same sort of objection appeared, thereafter, in the course of virtu- 
ally every controversy in which statistics were adduced to prove or to 
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partly, pe rhaps, by instinct, but partly, also, through hard 
tact with re lity, which inevitably brings realization of the in 
finite complexity of phenomena that seem so simple to the outsider. 
It is hardly to be expected that they will read this book, in the hope 

strengthening themselves against the periodical attacks of “sta 
bilization fanatics,” and their blood-brothers, the index-number fa- 
natics. One may hope, however, that from time to time these authori 
ties will come to economists for advice; and it is to the latter, primarily, 
that this admirable book is to be recommended. 

Artuur W. Marcet 


NEW BOOKS 


Boppincton, A. L. Statistics and their application to commerce tth 
ed. (London: H. F. Lynch. 1927. Pp. 350. 12s. 6d.) 

Fry, T. C. Probability and its engineering uses. (New York: Van Nos 
trand. 1928. Pp. xiv, 476. $7.50.) 

Ho. F.L. The Nankai week ly index number of commodity prices at whole 


sale in China. I 


te printed from the Chinese Ex onomic Journal, May, 
1928. (Peking: Chinese Govt. Bureau of Econ. Information. 1928. 
Pp. 411-417.) 
Index numbers of wholesale pric $ on pre-war base, 1890 to 1927. U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 50.) 
Report of the Commiitee on Statistics and Origin of Fires. (New York: 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 1928. Pp. 9 and tables.) 
Statistical yearbook of Quebec, 1927. 14th year. (Quebec: H. M. Sta 
tionery Office. 1927. Pp. xxv, 482. ‘ 
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Burns, A. 7 f Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1928. Pp, ¢ 
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welfare of the Rey Suppl.), Mar. 1928. Pp. 27. 
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2) labor and capital, (3) transportation. Regards Weber’s theory for manu- 
tures as of limited applicability, because it is couched in physical rather than 
terms. 

: Suove, G. F. Varying costs and marginal net products. Econ. Jour., June, 1928. 

rucl Pp. 9. Whether or not enlargement of output causes a net advantage to the 

mmunity beyond the added return to the cost factors of production depends 

ot on its effect on the cost of the marginal unit but on that of the rest of the 

output. It is not directly connected with the distinction between increasing and 

| decreasing returns, but with the relation between cost of the marginal unit and 
“final trade cost.” 

SovruwortTH, J. Productiz ity theories of the trade cycle. Econ. Jour., Mar., 1928 
es the Pp. 4. Because of imperfect mobility of factors, improved technique may lead to 
, general over-supply of labor, and of commodities, and to a general over or 
under-sup] ly of capit il. 

Pp. ¢ Tasima, E. K. Economic ideas revealed in the Chung Young. Kyoto Univ. Econ. 
Ly t Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 27. This Confucianist “doctrine of the mean” supports 
the philosophy of natural law and its consistency with historical relativity. It 
‘othe also preaches a doctrine of true and harmonious social solidarity. 

WacenFinr, H. “Theoretische” und “historische”’ Volkswirtschaftslehre vom heu- 
Juart tigen Stand der Forschung. Schmollers Jahrb., Feb., 1928. Pp. 24. The historical 


‘thes are complementary but the main concern of today is 


not and theoretical approa 
move with the latter. 

h and Watkins, G. P. Parity in the exc hange of future money and future commodities. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 22. In applying the theory of supply and 
Jour demand to commodity exchanges it is necessary to take account of “the tend 
econ- ency of futures to be below a price that would contain a minimum carrying- 
view charge difference between the present spot price and that of the same quality of 
mm. its grain in the delivery month—a downward bias” not to be confused with Bohm- 
inist Bawerk’s discount on future goods. 


pe Economic History (United States) 
1 (Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Beck, P. E. Christian Myers, immigrant iron master and a founder of Clarion 
County. Papers of Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc., vol. XX XI, nos. 9 and 10. Contains 
list of iron furnaces operating in Clarion County between 1828 and 1860. 


of Brapiez, F. B. C., compiler. Some records of Marblehead’s foreign commerce, 1789 
: 1850. Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, Jan., 1928. 
sq fl Burton, H. T. History of the J. A. ranch. Southwestern Hist. Quart., Jan., 1928 
: i Burien, L. The Louisiana planter and his home. La. Hist. Quart., July, 1927. 
i ii Dupont, C. H. History of the introduction and culture of Cuba tobacco in Florida 


Fla. Hist. Soc. Quart., Jan., 1928. 
Forp, J. A. The New California in Western Mexico. World's Work, June, 1928 
2 ee Pp. 9. Describes the new railroad, built by American capital, that parallels the 
. west coast of Mexico, making available immense natural resources and bringing 
Los Angeles nearer Mexico City than Chicago. 
Gray, L. C. Market surplus: problem of colonial tobacco. William and Mary Coll 


Rer Quart. Hist. Mag., Jan., 1928. 

ee | Hopkins, J. A. Economic history of the production of beef cattle in Iowa. Iowa 
nd Jour. Hist. and Politics, Apr., 1928. Pp. 91. Deals with the grazing industry in 
ae = Iowa, the place of beef cattle in the farm business, methods of finishing cattle and 
rn financing of the cattle business; second installment of the article; to be concluded 
— in July number. 

runs Jounston, J. G. When Fort Erie was distributing centre for the Middle West. 
head Welland Co. Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, vol. III, 1927. Pp. 8. Description 


of Fort Erie prior to the opening of the Erie Canal, with valuable extracts from 
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Wrrrer, Mrs. D. Pioneer life Colorado Mag., Dec., 1927 
va and the Illinois Central. Ill. Central Mag., Nov., 1927 


Economic History (Foreign) 


\ ru, Lorp I} empire's tin supplies. United Empire, Mar., 1928 Pp. 4 

; H. F. The third kingdom: some reflections on our mineral heritage Geog 
tev. Apr., 1928. Pp. 18 

L’influence américaine sur l'économie, britannique d’aprés les ban 

SAUDIN, , 


7 ¢ anglais Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar Apr., 1928 Pp. 15 
sy, H. The liberal industrial report Econ. Jour., June, 1928 Pp. 11 


Eastman, M. International aspects of European coal crisis Jour. Pol. Econ., 
» > 
Apr., 1928 Pp. 10 
Guastamaccuta, M. Il commercio ital-argentine Annali di Econ., 1928 
Pp. 145 \ good account of Argentina in reference to its production and its 


merce with Italy. 


Hauser, H. Les origines historique le problémes écon miques actuels Rev 
d' Econ Pol., Mar.-Ay r., 1928 

HorAxk, J Effects of the war upon emigration from Czechoslovakia. Social Serv 

Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. 

Horn, E. La_ situatio economiqu et fi ranciere en H nqrve L.’Ecor Fran 
M ty 19, 1928. Pp. 2. 

Jones, J. H. The new capitalism. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Apr., 1928. Pp. 9 

Maas, W. Zur Entwicklung der polnischen Agrastruktur vom XV 1 NVIII 


hunde Vierteljahr h iur So und Wirtschaftge h XX Band, 3 and 


sicoTe, M. E.-Z Aube et cabarets d’autrefois Notes sur industr 
héotellerie @ Montreal sous le réaime fran ais Trans. Roval Soc. of Canad 
3rd series, vol. XXI, Sec. II l 


the French régime. 


Menars, O. La situation ¢ romique au Danemark L’Econ. Frane., June 2, 
1928. Pp. 3. 
Morenousr, F. The Irish migra f the forties Am. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1928 
Pp. 14 
rrara, G. La vie écon jue en Italic Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1928 
Pp. 22 
Penson, J. H. Some problems of Russian public finance. Jour. R val Inst. of 
Internat. Affairs, Mar., 1928. Pp. 7 
PovyaANNE, H. La vie financicre en Angleterre Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-F¢ 


1928. Pp. 23. 
~— - ‘ La vie ¢ nor ique en Angleterr Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar 
Apr., 1928. Pp. 23. 

Ranke, E. v. Der Interessenkreis des deutschen Burgers im 1 Jahrhundert 
Vierteljahrsch. fiir Sozial und Wirtschaftsgesch, Band XX, 383 and 4 Heft 
Pp. 16. 

Rosrnson, W. A. Sixty years of Canadian federation Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 
1928. Pp. 16. <A survey of Canadian development with some reference to 
economic progress. 

Scuvurer, G. La crisi della cultura alla fine del medio evo. Riv. Internaz. di Sci 
Soc., Feb.-Mar., 1928. Pp. 19. On the cultural crisis at the end of the Middl 
(ges. 

IcHAYANOFF, A. L’état actuel de Véconomie et de la statisque agricoles en 
Russie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. Jan.-Feb., 1928. Pp. 14 

Tournevur, A. J. La protestation de La Rochelle contre lVabandon du Canada 
1761, Nova Francia, Oct. 24, 1926. Pp. 21. Includes parts of a Memoire au 
Duc de Choiseul, 14 November, 1761, and a Deliberation du corps de ville, 3 
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Forrman, C. J. Agricultural rent liens as a menace to commerce. Jour. Land 
and Pub. Util. Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 14. The history and evolution of the pres- 
ent form of the lien, and the relative bearing of the statutes, as a basis of 
analysis and classification of various stages in which it appears. Definite lines 
of legislation are suggested. 

Gassarp, L. P. Effect of large-scale production on cotton growing in Texas 
Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1928. Pp. 11. Trends of cotton production and a con- 
sideration of different types of power and types of machinery in relation to 
their effect on labor requirements in cotton production. 

Ganovuty, B. N. Double-cropping in certain regions of overpopulation. Indian 
Jour. Econ., Jan., 1928. Pp. 15. A study of the various factors which deter 
mine the extent of double-cropping and its economic effects in several provinces 
of India. 

Gray, L. C. The status of American research work in agricultural land economics 
Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1928. Pp. 14. <A survey of present and former work 
in land economics including land utilization, tenure, values, reclamation and 
settlement. 

Games, W. E. The effect of improved machinery and production methods on the 
organization of farms in the hard winter wheat belt. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 
1928. Pp. 7. Trends in the use of improved production methods and farm 
machinery and probable effects are pointed out. 

Harkness, D. A. E. Agriculture and the price level. Econ. Jour., Mar., 1928, 
Pp. 7. The relation of price levels to agricultural prosperity and depression 

Hanrern, C. W. Digest of paper on the collective marketing of Australian prod 
uce, with special reference to wheat. Econ. Record (Supplement), Feb., 1928. 
Pp. 5. Organized marketing, the open market system, and the factors influenc- 
ing price in Australia. 

Hsv, C. Rural credit in China. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp 
15. The early developments and present status of agricultural life, and types of 
credit in use in China. 

Hosson, A. An international organization of national farm associations. Jour 


Farm Econ., April, 1928. Pp. 9. A review of the movement to establish an 
international organization, its difficulties and progress. 
Hotmes, C. L. Basie groups in agricultural economics Jour. Farm  Econ., 


April, 1928. Pp. 10. Groups of studies are pointed out and discussed for 
students with different interests. 

JenseN, W. C. and Russert, B. A. Studies of farm land prices and ownership 
S. C. Exp. Sta. Bull. 247, Mar., 1928. Pp. 50. An analysis of land problems 
in Anderson county from an examination of more than 10,000 deeds over more 
than 100 years, Movement of land prices, basis of land values, and economic 
land utilization are considered. 

McNau, P. E. and Exus, L. S. Farm costs and practices. Wis. Exp. Sta. Re 
search Bull. 83, April, 1928. Pp. 103. Detailed costs and usual practices used 
in producing the principal farm crops and livestock and its products in south- 
ern Wisconsin. Data are from cost records on 20 to 24 farms for 1922-3-4 

MartcHenko. Etudes sur l'état actuel de l’agriculture en Russie. L’Econ. Frang., 
Feb., 25, 1928. Pp. 2. Recent tendencies and present conditions are pointed out. 

Miter, E. M. The American agricultural problem. Commerce Mo., Apr., 1928. 
Pp. 9. Analysis of the agricultural problem and its relation to changing con- 
ditions. 


— —_—— Position of the corn belt. Its relation to the domestic and in- 
ternational markets. Commerce Mo., June, 1928. Pp. 9. An appraisal of the 
present condition of farmers in the corn belt and an analysis of factors leading 
to the condition. 

Mriter, M. F. and others. Land valuation. Mo. Exp. Sta. Bull. 255, Aug., 1927 
Pp. 79. A series of lectures on various phases of the general subject, delis 
ered at University of Missouri, July 26 and 27, 1927. 
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1928] Railways and Transportation 561 
producing sugar beets. U.S. Tariff Com. Part 10, 1928. Pp. 112. De 
tailed costs of producing sugar beets in the U. S. and 
he sugar beet industry for 1921-22-23. 
nine states. 


an economic analysis of 
Data obtained by survey method from 


Wheat pooling in Australia. Internat. Re. Agric., Mar., 1928 Pp. 6 The 
problems and achievements in selling wheat in Australia by 


means of pools. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 


Coperann, M. T. The present status of wholesale ashe Harvard Bus. Rev 
\pr.. 1928. An examination of the position of the wholesaler whose 


be determined by the relative effectiveness 
a distributor. 


future will 
with which he performs his function 


Goon, E. T. Coal trade revival plans. Finan. Rev. Rev., Apr.-June, 1928. A brief 
outline of the efforts being made to revive export markets for British coal, in- 
cluding standardization of the product, lvertising, and special developments in 
European and Canadian market 


Heermance, E. L. Some impressions of the British Trade A 


ssociation. Harvard 
Bus. Rev., Apr., 1928. 


A brief functional description of British trade associa 


Keasuaw, J. B.C. The future of British trade. Finan. Rev. Rev., Apr.-June, 1928 

“The immediate problem therefore for our own country is to find new outlets 
recoup us for the present loss of a 
onsiderable amount of our European trade, and it is to our 
overseas dominions that we must look for help in this matt 
McPuee, E. T. Review of the Australian export trade, 1904-8 to 1926-7. Econ 
Record (Supp.), Feb., 1928. A statistical analysis of Australian export trade 
lickent, R. E. Rubber restriction. Finan. Rev. Rev., Apr.-June, 1928 \ 
cussion of the latest developments in 
rubber restriction. 


for 


for our manufactures which will serve to 


own colonies and 


dis- 
the operation of the Stevenson plan of 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


sLocu, R La statistique dans les 


chemins de fer. Rev. Pol. et 
May 10, 1928. Pp. 39. A rather philosophic discussion of the réle of statistical 


Parlementaire, 


unalysis in railway operation. 
Bonsricut, J. C. The problem of valuation. 
and reproduction cost. Harvard Law 
Corson, C. 


The economic merits of original cost 

tev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 30. 

Les impots sur les transports et les majorations des tarifs des chemins 

le fer. Rev. Pol. et Parlementaire, June 10, 1928. Pp. 23. 

Dunn, S. O. Congress, the Interstate 
Age, May 12, 1928. Pp. 4. 
out. 


Gopparp, E. C. The problem of valuation. The evolution of cost of reproduction 
is the rate base. Harvard Law Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 29. 

Grant, A. J. Welland Ship Canal. Welland County Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, 
vol. III. Pp. 17. A valuable technical description of the improvements on the 
Welland Canal by the engineer in charge. 


Koymma, S. On tariff freight rates. 
25. 


Commerce Commission and railroads. Ry 
Mandates of Transportation act not being carried 


Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 

Freight rate tariffs and their underlying principles. 

Merzman, G. New 
June, 1928. Pp. 9. 

Nanry, W. H. The 
1928. Pp. 3. Five 


era of transportation. Proc. Central Ry. Club of Buffalo, 
Progress in railway operating efficiency since 1920. 

San Francisco municipal railway. Nat. Munic. Rev., Mar., 

cent fares have produced operating deficits. 
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Parmeter, J. H wccounting. Ry. Age, May 12, 1998 
Pp. 3. Contribu untants to general history, to social 


] servation. Ry. Age, May 19, 1928 


PILLSBURY, ( St. Lawrence waterway. Anna 
Lm. Aca Pol 5 Pp. 12 A survey of the report 
t al Lawrence wate rway. 

SHERRINGTON, (4 i J lon School of Economics. Trans- 

Tavussic, J. | T} uds. Executives’ Mag., May, 1928 
Pp. 4. Some illu ¢ by railroads and railroad employees 

[Raversay, G. DE Rev. Pol. et Parlementaire, Apr. 10, 
1928. Pp. 24 

Vouct, ( Die I tems in Canada, Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Jan.-F« 22, 18. Development of parallel sys- 
tems of private I iy in Canada. 

Warner. F. S. 7 ry project. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., Jan., 1 d ription with maps of the proposed 

{ rt on the St. Lawrence waterway 
nnals Am. Aca , 1928. Pp. 3. A brief summary of 
the col is] 

Wuytrt, W. H ndustrial development. Jour. Inst. of 
Transport, May, | economic analysis with particular 
reference ur 

Yves-Guyot Le j et les chemins de fer. Jour. des Econ, 
Mar. 15, 1928 I 


Die belgischen Eis Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., 1928 
Pp. 5. 


Die deutsche Rei Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 
Mar Apr., 1928 


Die Eisenbahnen von Amerika in den Jahren 1924 und 
] . Archiv f. J 128 Pp. 23. 

E sion inu frans., Feb., 1928 Pp. 3. Extensive 

Glimpses into railz ngal Nat. Chamber of Commerce, Dec. 
1927. Pp. 18. 1 r fiscal year 1926-27. 

Die italienischei hr 19 2 Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw., 


The roposed tra Internat. Ry. Cong., Apr., 1928. Pp 
pro} I 


To cost x I Traffic possibilities discussed with 
map 

A survey rilz truck operation. ty. Age., June 23, 
1928. Pp. 8 5S otor coaches and trucks by American 
rauway 


Utilities 
rles S. Morgan) 


Batiarp, R. H P report. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, 


June, 1928 Py hments, of which the public is the 
chief beneficiary, ply the electric industry can make to 
the current rf 

Bonsraicunt, J.C. | ecial reference to the O’Fallon decision. 
Am. Econ. Rev ] Pp. 25. 
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Epcerton, G. E. Water power and the federal government. Nat. Elec. Light 

Assoc. Bull. April, May, June, 1928. Pp. 2, 2, 2. Chief engineer describes 
organization, methods and accomplishments of Federal Power Commission. 

Fercuson, S. Public utility regulation and the consumer. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. 
Bull, May, 1928. Pp. 6. President of Hartford Electric Company replies to 
critics on such subjects as rates, regulation, valuation, and public ownership. 

Gorpsperc, C. L. and Inric, H. W. Valuation of public utilities. Marquette Law 
Rev., June, 1927. 

Guernsey, N. T. Regulation and management. Iowa Law Rev., Feb., 1928. 

Haney, A. T. The meaning of valuation. Am. Econ. Rev. (Suppl.), Mar., 1928. 
Pp. 

Havirx, H. F. The changing character and extent of municipal ownership in the 
electric light and power industry of Missouri. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ, 
May, 1928. Pp. 8. Recession in number of municipal plants and increased de- 
pendence on power purchased from private companies since 1915. Comparisons 
with trends in Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

Hormert, O. C. Electricity in Great Britain—a study in administration. Nat. 
Munic. Rev. Suppl., June, 1928. Pp. 23. An illuminating account of why and 
how England in 1926 embarked upon a far-reaching program of unified produc- 
tion and control of electricity supply. 

Innes, F. R. Service in rural areas. Elec. World, June 2, 1928. Pp. 3. Growth 
of rural electrification in west north central region. 

Knerer, C. M. Municipal functions and the law of public purpose. Penn. Law 
tev., May, 1928. Pp. 19. “The extension of municipal functions has to a large 
degree come to be a question of public policy, subject to the final check of taxa- 
tion only for a public purpose where public policy moves too fast. But in apply- 
ing the check, the courts .... intervene only in exceptional cases.” 

Lernincer, P. Public utility financing, 1919-1927. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., 
May, 1928. Pp. 3. A useful summary of the volume, character, and yield of 
utility issues. Large increase in volume and steadily declining yield. 

Lewis, B. W. Going value and rate valuation. Mich. Law Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 
34. “Going value for rate making purposes should be flatly—openly—denied 

the assumption that going value must be included in the rate base is 
the product of what appears to be a congenital market value predilection.” If 
going value allowance is to be made, it should be through the operating accounts 
and the rate of return. 

Matotr, E. O. Technology and the wide ning market for electric service. Jour. 
Land and Pub. Util. Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 10. An explanation for the layman 
of the economic significance of electrical inventions and technical improvements, 
with particular reference to the possible limitations of superpower. 

Morrison, P. L. Some economic aspects of public utility holding company financial 
statements: consolidated income statements. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., 
May, 1928. Pp. 4 Illustrations of need for income statements which more 
accurately reflect the risk involved in holding company securities. 

Murpny, E. J. Railway operation more efficient during 1927. Aera, May, June, 
1928. Pp. 12, 16. Minor economies and increases of efficiency enabled electric 
railways to offset in part unfavorable traffic conditions. Larger companies ip 
better position. Extensive statistics for year 1927. 

Rosinson, G. H. Duty of a public utility to serve at reasonable rates: the “valua- 
tion” war. N. Carolina Law Rev., April, 1928. Pp. 40. A readable summing 
up of conflicting attitudes and opinions on the valuation problem. 
toseNBAUM, I. S. and Litrentuar, D. E. Issuance of securities by public service 
corporations. Yale Law Jour., April, May, 1928. Pp. 30, 26. Extensive review 
of the administration of control of utility security issues in New York state. 

Ryan, P. Analysis of manufactured gas rates. Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., June, 1928. 
Pp. 2. A condensed summary of types of rates for various uses of gas. Improve- 
ment in rate forms is shown. 
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June 9, 1928 I te, on passengers carried in six 
large ind I n between changes in fare 
d chang ' not the economic limit. 
Tompkins, Rh. 5S I Mer ry, Apr., 1928. Pp. 9. Interest- 
railway | fic conge 
urge this form of transportation 
Vickery, C. ( fice Telephony, Apr. 14, 1928 
Pp. 2. H ks tl ervice and efficiency of 
32 office 
WaLrTersporF, M. ¢ t railways. Nat. Munic. Rev., June, 
1928. Pp. 4 S patrons should be relieved of suct 
ext i il 
Weis, H. G Ut World, June 9, 1928. Pp. 3. Presi 
dent of Nat | nd Utilities Commissioners comment 
7) uch matte r ¢ panies, valuation and rate of 
ret I 
Witcox, D. 1 R s of private and public operation of 
urba ties \ 3. Extracts from an unfinished book 
\ mir of private and of four of pu 
operatio f ut n has for its main theoretical 
d i é unity self-help on a codperative 
basis free from operated as a private monopo 
tor pl! l 
Wis, H The Ind. Law Jour., Dec., 1927. 
WW h a public interest? Ind. Law Jour., 
Feb., 1928 
Wirnam, H. B. 7 c utilities in Tennessee. ‘Ten 
Law Re D 
Publie ownershiy ! , May 26, June 9, 1928. Pp. 2, 1 
Compariso fra 1 advantage over private operation 
Re ter 
oh ver eal t¢ I. For ? rivate control. Frank 
II. Gove Haprcoop. Forum, March, 1928. Pp 
if Inefficiency ¢ us broad control of power develop- 


Transcontin ul bu Bi Transportation, May, 1928. Pp 


4. List of com all long-distance bus routes in United 
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Unification of L I. Aera, May, 1928. Pp. 4. To 
assure lequate n, it is suggested that all forms 
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Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson and Paul B. Coffman) 


Reccuer, D. L. Payroll auditing. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., Noy. 18, 1927. Pp. 7. 
Deals with auditing by insurance companies of the payrolls of policyholders in 
der to assure a proper premium to the former. 

Bennett, G. E. Treatment of appreciation. Jour. Accountancy, June, 1928. Pp 
14. General discussion of appreciation with suggested entries for handling it 
upon the books shown by means of a problem and its solution 

BopFIsH, H. M. and Baytess, A. C. Costs and encumbrance ratios in a highly 
developed real estate market. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., May, 1928 
Pp. 14. Considers Chicago real estate equities in the first half of 1925 and the 
costs of first and junior mortgages. 

Cartwricut, O. G. Educational defects in the training of staff accountants. Cert 
Pub. Accountant, Apr., 1928. Pp. 4. More training and drill should be given 
in form of presentation and in the meaning and significance of financial state- 
ments. Worksheet preparation is important and more training with regard to 
ippe nding copious notes relating to the data being audited should be had. Vari- 
ous types of bank reconcilements are given to illustrate text of article. 

Cosretto, J. B. Accounting for a modern hotel. Cert. Pub. Accountant, Apr., 1928 
Pp. 3. Describes system. 

Finney, H. A. and Baumann, H. P. Answers to examination in auditing of Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, November 17, 1927, and other problems. Jour 
Accountancy, June, 1928. Pp. 11. 

__—_—_——., Solutions to examination of American Institute of Accountants in 
accounting theory and practice, Part 2, November 18, 1927 (continued). Jour 
Accountancy, May, 1928. Pp. 13. 

Garnsey, G. Some notes on goodwill as an item in the value of a business. Cana 
dian Chart. Accountant, Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. Goodwill never successfully defined 
because of the multiplicity of circumstances to which it has been applied. How- 
ever, the value allocated to goodwill by a purchaser will represent the excess 
of value of the business as a whole over the value attributed to the tangible 
assets. 

Guvick, L. “Custom-tailored” reports. Cert. Pub. Accountant, Apr., 1928. Pp 
2. It is impossible to standardize reports. 

Gorpon, S. Answers to examination of American Institute of Accountants in 
commercial law, November 18, 1927. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1928. Pp. 5. 

Green, H. C. An application of the present value theory. Cert. Pub. Accountant, 
May, 1928. Pp. 4. The pro’s and con’s of cost value versus present value are 
discussed and illustrations given to show the effect of the use of each. 

Harnrer, J. G. The real nature of goodwill. Canadian Chart. Accountant, May, 
1928. Pp. 5. Not always certain what the term “goodwill” means. Most defini- 
tions of the term are inadequate. Goodwill is the name applied to abnormal 
profits but to understand abnormal profits one must understand the economic 
conceptions of profits. Goodwill may be written off and perhaps should be, 
for in a competitive market profits always tend to a minimum. 

Horton, R. B. Comments on installment accounts. Cert. Pub. Accountant, June, 
1928. Pp. 2. Should gross profits or net profits be used in figuring the per- 
centage applicable to sales on installment during the year? Contention that net 
profits should be used. 

Humpureys, H. G. A silhouette in oil. Jour. Accountancy, June, 1928. Pp. 11. 
Discusses conditions in general in the oil industry and some of the more important 
phases of the accounting. 

Kmsn, B. S. Uniform cost accounting methods of trade associations: the legal 
aspects. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1928. Pp. 14. The permissible area of opera- 
tions of such activities when properly conducted is widening. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Walter J. Couper) 


\wprews, J. B. Congress at last enacts compensation law for wage earners in 

the District of Columbia. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. & “Re- 
moves a long-standing and conspicuous black spot from the compensation map.” 

Berman, E. What about the Kansas act? Am. Fed., May, 1928. Pp. 6. A sleeping 
dog that must not be ignored. 

Bezanson, A. The advantages of labor turnover: an illustrative case. Quart. Jour 
Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 15. In the Philadelphia tapestry industry turnover results 
from seasonal fluctuations and differences in earnings from plant to plant. Inter 
plant movement generally resulted in an improvement in earnings. 

BLANKENHORN, M. D. Who makes your candy? Survey, Apr. 15, 1928. Pp. 2 
Long hours, low wages, unsanitary conditions. 

BransHarD, P. New Bedford goes on strike. New Repub., May 23, 1928. Pp. 
3. 27,000 protest 10 per cent wage cut. 

Brauire, R. W. Democratizing the boss. Survey Graphic, May 1, 1928. Pp. 5. 
Quaker idealism in the plant of Leeds and Northrup, Philadelphia. 

Burter, H. B. Labour problems in Southern Africa. Internat. Labour Rev., Apr., 
1928. Pp. 21. The union is a federation of provinces that differs, among other 
things, with regard to legislation affecting the natives and other non-European 
elements in the population. From the “detribalisation” of the natives, who then 
compete with European labor, arises the most characteristic problem of the 
Union. It complicates wage regulation (through joint industrial councils or the 
Wage Board). It leads to a deep clearage in labor organization and _ policy. 
The logic of circumstances is weakening the case for anti-native discrimination 

Canrott, M. R. German unemployment insurance. Am. Fed., May, 1928. Pp. 5. 

Cassipy, H. M. Emergence of the free labor contract in England. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1928. Pp. 26. 

Cray, H. Unemployment and wage rates. Econ. Jour., Mar., 1928. Pp. 15. A 
reply to Pigou’s contention that unduly high wage rates are a major cause of 
present English unemployment. So far as this may be true “it is the low wage 
rates of the depressed industries that are ‘too high’ not the high wages of the 
prosperous industries.” Maldistribution of labor is a more important cause 
This also affects productivity and reduces the economically possible average wage 

Davis, M. M. High cost of being sick. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 10. 

Peis, H. Workers as capitalists. Am. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1928. Pp. 5. The Procter 
and Gamble plan. No broadly diffused sense of ownership, although 90 per cent 
of those eligible are participating. The results “do not clearly presa 
serious modification of the distribution of wealth.” 

Fisner, W. C. Employee stock ownership: investment or speculation? Jour. Elec 
Workers, June, 1928. Pp. 9. Venturesome speculation. 

Fiara, F. Alkohol und Unfall. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Apr. 10, 1928. Pp. 5. 

Fockema, R, A. Het internationaal arbeidsbureau. De Econ. (Dutch), May, 1928 
Pp. 32. An outline of the work of the international labor bureau. 

Geices, G. Over-development in the textile industries. Am. Fed., June, 1928. Pp 
12. 

Gem, P. F. The literature of employee representation. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1928. Pp. 16. 

Green, W. Effect on labor of the new standardization programs of American in- 
dustry. Annals Am. Acad., May, 1928. Pp. 4. 

Hartiey, J. H. Towards industrial democracy. Fortnightly Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 
13. The Liberal Report and Sir Alfred Mund. 

Heprick, G. F. The growth of the five-day week. Am. Fed., Mar., 1928. Pp. 4 
One-third plus of the membership of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers in November, 1927, were on the five-day week. 
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19 
Hewes, A Fu the International Labor Organization 
im. P Sci. I t 
HorrMAN A i \ Fed., Apr., 1928. Pp. 4 Centra! i 
Labor [ 1 1 cost of living. i 
JewKEs, J ] ton industry Econ. Jour., Mar, | NE 
1928. Pp. 3 A nsurance cards reveals little movement | : ] 
of labor é 1 constantly depressed sections 
of the indust 8 per cent of the cards had been issued | : 
it ner 
Jounson, F. R Survey, May 15, 1928. Pp. 2. Federal a 
Council of Chur rike in Western Pennsylvania. 
Kueeck, M. van. | elations. World Tomorrow, May, 1928 | 
Pp. 4 
KuczynskI, J. and inufacturing industries, 1899-1927, | t 
Am. Ji rths of the population of the U. § 
have not the po ly life of health and decency.” ™ 
‘L.ABORITI Ve New Repub., June 27, 1928. 
3. Att re ral Council—Mund Conferences. 
Lauck, W. J 1 inagement and the union will try 
codperation. Sur 2 An agreement for all properties a ; 
quirea in tne iu 
Locan, H. A. L 1. Jour. Bus., Jan., 1928. Pp. 14. | 
] la Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1928. P; R 
The O. B. nation of geographical and industrial 
in ss-struggle, but differs in policy 
from both the A ’ Party. Perhaps the most significant 7 
feature of its hi f governmental and legal intervention | 
Ry 
Macmititan, J. W tion Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1928 
Pp. 4 
Maanusson, |! i | insurance since the war. Am. Labor < 
Leg I Ju f post-war extensions. These develop- . 
ment \ rt e of universality and away from state 
iD tration. 
Manon, W. D. A i Am. Fed., June, 1928. Pp. 2. S) 
Mann, L. B. Occu S., 19 7. Am. Fed., June, 1928. Pp.3 
Decrease prod rovernment service. Increase of over St 
2,000,000, trad i rsonal services. 
Meyer, M. D. Wi Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1928. Pp Si 
10. Current unce inda vs. such constructive study and 
activity as evid t insurance agreements of the A. C. W. 
Jones 
Morais, H The it ng. Economica, Mar., 1928. Pp. 12 
Successfu unt yus tribunals available under the Act 
of 1919—the court, n ad hoc board— the court has become Si 
the most importa 
Muir, A. L li p. Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 9. Favorable T 
reception of Li 
Muuiien, W. H. Some the interpretations of an industrial 
relatio 1g? , Apr., 1928. Pp. 11. The rulings of 
he impartial bo market agreement, as distinct from the 
Hart, Sc ner n the Chicago men’s clothing industry T 
These are: that t ment are to be broadly construed; that 
it is a synopsis ¢ ; that past practice is to apply ; that 
the board would é ements and the “Doctrine of Need” T 
which protect the yment even in the face of drastic reduc- 
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tions of work. Underlying all these has been the determination to mould a work- 
ing relationship by accepting jurisdiction on grounds of expediency and render- 
ing decisions in accordance with the state of trade. 

NerrzEl, G. Hours and wages in the German heavy iron industry. Internat. Labour 
Rev., Apr., 1928. Pp. 13. The dispute of 1927, settled by regulations which im- 
posed the eight-hour day and three-shift system. The application of the orders 
was determined by two binding arbitration awards. 

Nixon, J. W. The measurement of “risk” in connection with labour statistics. In 
ternat. Labour Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 18. For each social risk two rates can and 
should be calculated: the frequency rate, corresponding to the probability of an 
event; the severity rate, measuring the loss occasioned. Definitions of terms and 
methods of measurement in fields of accident, sickness, unemployment and indus- 
trial disputes. 

PrraM, K. The regulation of minimum wages as an international problem. Inter- 

it. Labour Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 15. Limitation to trades inadequately organ 
ized or in which wages are well below a customary standard. Countries, e.g., 

Anglo-Saxon, in which collection agreements are not the general basis for the reg- 
ulation of conditions of employment, favor the extension of minimum wages 
to all trades. Countries, e.g., Germany, where collective agreements are of 
major importance, favor the limiting of minimum wage legislation to home work 
trades. 

RirzMaANN, F. The prevention of accidents in industrial unde rtakings. Internat. 
Labour Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 17. 

_ ——. Die Unfallve rhiitung in gewerblichen Betrieben auf der Tages- 
ordnung der II. Internationalen Arbeitskonferenz. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Mar. 10, 
1928. Pp. 3. 

Ryan, J. A. The labor injunction in the light of justice. Catholic Charities Rev., 
Mar., 1928. Pp. 3. Also in Am. Fed., Mar., 1928. 

SamugL, H. The Liberal Industrial Report. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 8. 

ScuuumME, H. The concentration movement of the German trade unions. Am. Fed., 
Apr., 1928. Pp. 5. Since 1928, number of unions has decreased from 50 to 35 
Concentration has been facilitated by the adoption of a general trade-union card 
by about thirty unions. 

SeLeKMAN, B. Miners and murder: what lies back of the labor feud in anthracite 
Survey Graphic, May, 1, 1928. Pp. 7. The contract system. 

Suicnter, S. H. The problem of unemployment. Catholic Charities Rev., Apr., 
1928. Pp. 5. 

Sreck, P. A. Measures to combat unemployment in Europe. Mo. Labor Rev., Apr. 
1928. Pp. 14. In addition to unemployment insurance, many countries have adopted 
relief measures to provide work. Some are temporary such as vocational guidance 
and relief work. Others, such as encouragement of foreign trade and industrial 
research, are directed towards permanent improvement in employment opportuni 
ties. 

Steriz, H. E. Jury acquits strikers in conspiracy trial. Am. Fed., June, 1928. 
Pp. 3. 

Taytor, P. S. The Leighton codperative industries. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1928 
Pp. 17. The essence of the plan is the concentration of voting control in the hands 
of one manager with the wide diffusion among employees of 99 per cent of the 
stock and dividends. It has promoted harmonious relations, has stimulated effi- 
ciency and has materially increased the incomes of stockholding workers. 

Teisser, L. Ermiidung and Arbeitszeit als Unfallsveranlassung. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
Apr. 10, 1928. Pp. 3. Daily accident rate at a maximum on Mondays and Fridays; 
hourly rate, after three hours of uninterrupted labor. 

Tuomas, A. Die Entwicklung der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
May 1, 1928. Pp. 2. One of twenty brief articles in this number on various phases 
of the subject. 
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The southern cotton mills reply. New Repub., June 6, 1928. Pp. 2. 


g,preme Court of Ontario, February 11, 1928. Raney, J. Polakoff et al. v. Winters 


Garment Co, et al. Canadian Bar Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 15. An important de- 
cision holding that trade unions have no legal existence in the province of Ontario 
ind relying chiefly on the decision of Russell v. Amalgamated Society of Car 
pe nters and Joiners, 1912, A. C. 421. 

Die Tarifléhne in Der tschland im Jahre 1927 und im Januar-Februar, 1925 teich- 
sarbeitsblatt, Mar. 1, 1928. Pp. 5. Wage rates for skilled and unskilled in 
twelve main industries with comparative figures for 1913. 

Trade disputes in 1927. Min. of Lab. Gaz., May, 1928. Pp. 3. The smallest number 
of disputes, 308, for forty years. 

rrade unionism in Canada; synopsis of seventeenth annual report. Labour Gaz 
(Canada), May, 1928. Pp. 6. Gain of over 15,000. Total membership over 
290,000. 


Trade union press on the displacement of labor by machinery. Mo. Labor Rev., 
May, 1928. Pp. 4. 

[ employment and the unions. Am. Fed., Mar., May, June, 1928. A survey of 
trade-union relief. 

Unemployment in the United States: Report of Secretary of Labor. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Apr., 1928. A shrinkage of 1,874,050 in the number of employed wage and 


iry workers between January, 1925, and January, 1928 


Die Verbinde der Arbeiter und Argesteliten im Deutschen Reich Ende 192 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, Mar. 20, 1928. Pp. 4. Altogether 6.3 million, 40 per cent of 


those insured against unemployment, are organized 


Wage changes in Great Britain, 1922-27. Internat. Labour Rev., May, 1928. Pp. 9 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Arkins, P. M. Recent trends in the stability of foreign exchange. Bankers Mag., 
June, 1928. Pp. 4. Indexes are given showing the comparative stability of 
European and Latin American exchanges from 1922 to 1927. In both groups a 
great improvement is evident. 

Banos, O. F.. Dinamismo de los precios y carestia de la vida, tev. Nac. de Econ., 
Jan.-Feb., 1928. Pp. 29. On the causes of the rise and fall of prices, with math 
ematical formulas. 

Biatcu, G. An examination of some foreign exchange transactions Scottish Bank 
ers Mag., Apr., 1928. Pp. 14. Explains documents and terms used in foreign ex- 
change transactions, for example, invoice, bill of lading, marine insurance. 

Boreatra, G. La sistemazione monetaria, Riv. Internaz. di Scienze Soc., Mar.-Apr., 
1928. Pp. 18. The monetary systemization and the stabilization of the lira. 

CasseL, G. Import of capital and inflation. Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Apr., 
1928. Pp. 4. The problem of the effect of the import of capital upon inflation 
within a country is considered. The tendency toward such inflation is admitted 
but it is not unlimited. If the central bank adopts the policy of buying gold 
exchange slightly below par and of selling slightly above par, the protection 
against inflation will be automatic. 

American opportunity to stabilize ge ld values and prices. Trust 
Cos., Mar., 1928. Pp. 2. Codperation between American and European banking 
authorities is necessary for the stabilizing of the value of gold. Control in the 
United States should be in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. 

‘avBovug, P. Le réle monétaire des crédits bancaires. Jour. des Econ., Mar. 15, 
1928. Pp. 16. Analyzes the réle of banks in the monetary system of a country 
Considers this réle as important but not as preponderant as some have assumed 
He criticizes particularly, and points out limitations to, the theory that banks 
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create deposits by their loans. 
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Ppurrrs, A. E. The Canadian banking system. Jour. Canadian Bankers Assoc., Apr., 


1928. Pp. 7. A defense of the present banking system of Canada 
SSGAGNETTI, G. Banca del Reich—Banca tendesca di rendit Banca ltedesca di sconto 


iScacNettI, G. Banca del Reich—Banca tendesca di rendita—Banca tedesca di sconto 
action of the Reichsbank, before and during and after the war 

Sippons, F. P. H. Segregation of savings deposits. Trust Cos., Apr., 1928. Pp. 4 
Summarizes the laws of several states relating to the segregation of savings 


counts and considers the arguments for and 


ic 
igainst such a policy 
Sincer, K. Prolegomena zu einer Theorie des Goldmarkets. Schmollers Jahrb., 


Feb., 1928. Pp. 26. Distinguishes between the money market and the capital mar 


ket. Discusses the relationship between the money market and the medium of 
exchange and between the money market and capitalism 
SinnA, J. C. Land mortgage b uking with spec reference to Bengal Indian 


Jour. Econ., Jan., 1928. Pp. 14 Problem of providing long-term credits for ryots 

in India can be solved most satisfactorily by having the central bank take up 
land mortgage banking in a separate department, and having the loans made by 
primary credit societies under the central bank r 

Sommarin, E. Bankinspektionen i Sverige. Nat. ik. Tids., no. 1, 1928 Pp. 26. Ob 
servations and reflections on the purposes and practical operation of 
spection in Sweden. 

Spracug, O. M. W. Brokers’ loans dangerous—reserve banks largely r sponsible for 

inflation. Annalist, Apr. 20, 1928. Pp. 1. When the stock market is found to be 

absorbing constantly increasing amounts of bank credit at rising rates, the stock 


market is unquestionably under the controlling influence of a demand that rests 
upon no solid foundation of intelligent foresight. 

Tappan, M. Mr. Robertson’s views on banking policy: a reply to Mr. Harrod 
Economica, Mar., 1928. Pp. 15. <A _ reply to criticisms made by Mr. R. I 
Harrod in Economica, June, 1927, of Mr. G. H. Robertson’s Banking Policy and 
the Price Level. 

[innes, D. J. An American monetary standard. Quart. Jour. Univ. N. Dakota, 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 8. A brief exposition of a system of price stabilization based 
upon daily index numbers of wholesale prices. Stabilization is to be effected 


by changes in the weight of the dollar. It is maintained that the buying power 


of money varies not merely inversely with the number of units of money but 
iso directly with the magnitude of an individual unit. 

Isusuima, J. Banking reform in Japan. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Mar., 1928 
Pp. 8. Describes banking legislation in Japan in 1927 which was designed to 
remedy weaknesses in the banking system and to bring the legislation in line 


with recent banking development. 
Votrt, G. La riforma monetaria illustrata dal ministro delle finanze. Giorn. degli 
Econ., Apr., 1928. Pp. 22. The monet: ry reform in lialy 


Watkins, G. P. Parity in the exchange of future money and future commodities 


Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1928. Pp. 22. Points out the of the price 
of futures in such things as cotton and wheat to s! rd is a 


compared with spot prices and endeavors to account f 
WV ILLIS, H. P. Why the Federal Reserve and National Bank acts need thorough 
revision. Annalist, Mar. 16, 1928 Pp. 3. The author advocates revision of 
the National Bank act, which he considers obsolete, and also revision of the 
Federal Reserve act so as to provide for changes in the structure of the fed 


eral reserve system, changes in the relation of tl svstem to the government, 


and changes in the powers and duties of the reserve and member banks. 

La banque de France en 1928. Jour. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1928 Pp. 19 The 
operations of the Bank of France during 1927 and business conditions in France 
in that year are summarized. 

De Franske Statsfinanser. Ok. og Pol., Jan.-Mar., 1928. Pp. 12. <A brief account of 
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may get some help from a study of sales of similar property, replacement 
value, net income, and the selling price of shares of stock. 

Perroux, F. Remarques sur la répartition des dettes publiques en case de démem- 
brement d’une nation. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1928. Pp. 21 
In general the public debt should be distributed among the different parts of 
a dismembered state in accordance with the ability of each to contribute to 
its repayment. 

Prentice, J. S. Canadian federal finance. Queen’s Quart., Jan.-Mar., 1928. Pp. 29. 
While the war increased the Dominion debt to two and one-half billions, it 
also brought the income tax, a very useful addition to a system which had relied 
previously on indirect taxes. 

Ricntor, C. E. The bonded debt of 213 cities as at January 1, 1928. Nat. Munic. 
tev., 1928. Pp. 12. For the first time the figures include special assessment 
debts, because of the growing importance of the special assessment in municipal 
finances. 

Saxg, M. The threatened discrimination in banking taration. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 10. Urges states that desire the right to classify 
national banks for purposes of taxation to first try the excise method which 
imposes a tax “measured by or according to net income” 
from all sources. 

Sutom1, S. A study in financial statistics. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. 
Pp. 35. Analyzes the expenditures and revenues of both the national and local 
governments in Japan. Local revenues are provided to a considerable degree 
by the addition of surtaxes to the national taxes. While the burden of national 


including income 


taxes has remained about the same in recent years, local taxes have increased 
greatly. 

WattersporF, M. C. Taz relief for electric street railways. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
June, 1928. Pp. 5. Believes that part of the burden should be transferred 
to motor vehicles. 

Wynneg, W. H. National debt and taxation in Great Britain. Jour. Canadian 
Bankers’ Assoc., Jan., 1928. Pp. 10. Reviews the findings of the British com- 
mittee on the national debt and the incidence of taxation. Points out its valuable 
service in refuting two widespread fallacies: that income taxes are passed 
on in higher prices and that the industrial depression is largely the result of 
burdensome taxation. 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 

Brack, N. C. Method for setting up reserve to cover incurred but not reported 
loss liability. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., Nov. 18, 1927. Pp. 17. Minimum practical 
percentages recommended are 10 per cent for fidelity and 3.5 per cent for 
surety, approximately as shown by figures of 23 companies. Formulary method 
would place all companies on same plans. 

BiancHaArD, R. H. Insurance and the state. Jour. Am. Insur., May, 1928. Pp. 3. 
Shows concretely the need for regulation. 

Conen, J. L. Uberlick iiber den gegenwartigen Stand der Sozialve rsicherung in 
Grossbritannien. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versich.-Wis., Apr., 1928. Pp. 6. 


Det Veccuio, G. Teoria economica dell’ assicurazione. Annali di Econ., Mar., 
1928. Pp. 37. The economics of insurance. 

Dovetas, P. H. The Russian system of social insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1928. Pp. 2. 

Draven, P. M. Social insurance and old age pensions in Canada. Am. Labor 


Legis. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 3. 

Greene, W. W. The position of the reinsurance company in the casualty business. 
Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., Nov. 18, 1927. Pp. 27. Favors principle of fixed treaty 
and extension of reinsurance on a comprehensive plan. 
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Statistics 
(Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 


\snpy, F. B. An aggregative index of farm purchasing power. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc. Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. In appraising agricultural prosperity, indexes of 
prices of agricultural products should be supplemented by indexes which allow 
for quantities sold as well as prices. 

BowLEY, A. L. The standard deviation of the correlation coefficient. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 4. Develops the correction necessary when nor 
mality is not assumed. 

Cavs, R. Die Reorganisation der Statistik in Columbien. TZeitschr. d. Preuss 
Stat. Landesamts, 67 Jahrg. 2 Abt., 1927. Pp. 10. Dr. Claus gives the history 
of statistics in Columbia, briefly, the present statistical organization and the 
difficulties encountered, and the pending reorganization. 

Day, E. E. The réle of statistics in business forecasting. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1928. Pp. 9. The chief contribution of statistics to business forecasting is 
not by mechanical forecasting by formula, but rather through the use of statistics 
is one tool in the more comprehensive analysis of the factors affecting business 
conditions. 

Hapenter, G. The meaning and use of a general price index. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1928. Pp. 16. Snyder’s index of the general price level is useful primarily 
in the study of monetary theory rather than as a measure of real wages, in 
a standard of deferred payments, or for the analysis of business cycles. 

Jenkins, T. N. Apparatus to facilitate the calculation of the moments of a dis- 
tribution. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 3. A device to facilitate 
the use of prepared tables of the products of frequencies and the various powers 
of step deviations. 

Kuezt, F. Ein neuer Beitrag zum Preisindexproblem. Ein Entgegnung. Zeitschr 
f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, Heft 10-12, 1927. Pp. 8. A spirited reply to 
W. Winkler’s criticism of Klezl’s, The Nature of Index Numbers, the controversy 
being concerned chiefly with the bearing of the relation between quantities of 
goods consumed to the relation between their prices. 

Levin, N. P. A statistical study of the economic and sociological significance of 
population age. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 9. A useful ratio for 
the study of populations is an index of “comparative basal efficiency,” being a 

ratio of “basal productivity” to “comparative basal food requirements.” These 

two ratios are computed, respectively, by allowing for the relative earning power 
and food requirements of the several age groups. 


Linper, J. The function and place of the statistical department in a multiple 
ine casualty company. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., Nov. 18, 1927. Pp. 9. Usually the 
statistical work should be done in a centralized statistical department rather than 

by the operating departments. 

Lovirr, W. V. Index number bias. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 8 
Contrary to the usual statements, none of the four methods of weighting rela 
tives which are in current use necessarily result in an upward or downward bias 

Marcu, L. L’analyse de la variabilité. Metron, vol. VI, no. 2, 1926. Pp. 63. <A 
detailed algebraic analysis of the relations between the averages and dispersion 

of sub-groups selected in various ways from one or more primary groups. 

Moritz, R. E. An elementary proof of Stirling’s formula, Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1928. Pp. 3. An algebraic proof for Stirling’s formula 

Nertove, S. H. and Granam, W. F. Automobile mortality table. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1928. Pp. 3. Estimates 1928 mortality rates for automobile accidents, by 
age groups. 

Ney, M. De la valeur des réponses individuelles dans une enquéte populaire. 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Heft 4, 1927. Pp. 8. The author 
classifies the errors arising in population inquiries directed to individuals, and 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The federal Department of Commerce has published in the series of Trade 
Information Bulletins: No. 545, British Chemical Trade in 1927, by H. S. 
Fox (pp. 55, 10c.); No. 546, American Leather in Foreign Markets, by 
J. Schnitzer and D. E. Longanecker (pp. 78, 10c.); No. 547, Markets 
for Industrial Electrical Equipment in Western Europe (pp. 75, 10c.); 
No. 548, Exports of Electrical Equipment from Germany, 1913-1927, by 
Thomas Butts (pp. 27, 10c.); No. 549, Paper and Paper Products in Can- 
ada, by N. S. Meese (pp. 15, 10c.); No. 550, Installment Selling of Motor 
Vehicles in Europe (pp. 42, 10c.); No. 551, Wireless Communication in the 
British Empire, by G. S. Shoup (pp. 28, 10c.); No. 552, The Balance of 
International Payments of the United States in 1927, by Ray Hall (pp. 56) ; 
No. 553, Market for Motion Pictures in Scandinavia and the Baltic States 
pp. 25, 10c.); No. 554, Boot and Shoe Industry and Trade of New 
Zealand, by J. C. Hudson (pp. 16, 10c.); No. 555, Surgical and Dental 
Instrument T'rade in Australia and New Zealand, by E. G. Pauly and J. C. 
Hudson (pp. 23, 10c.); No. 556, The International Cartel Movement, by 
Louis Domeratzky (pp. 61); No. 557, Shipment of Samples and Adver 
tising Matter to the British Empire, by R. P. Wakefield and Henry Chal 
mers (pp. 53, 10c.); No. 558, British Market for Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment, by H. D. Butler (pp. 38, 10c.); No. 559, Luzemburg: A Brief 
Economic Survey, by J. E. Parks (pp. 13, 10c.); No. 560, Commercial Re 
adjustment in Brazil, 1927, by M. A. Phoebus (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 561, The 
Trade in Iodine (pp. 35, 10c.). 

sulletin No. 552 listed above, on The Balance of International Payments 
)f the United States in 1927, continues the series which began with an analy- 
sis of the calendar year 1922. It is stated that the methods employed in 
the present survey show still further refinement in many items, and that 
it is no longer necessary to admit a margin of $100,000,000 of possible 
error in the computation of any current item. The analysis is becoming 
more and more detailed, and furnishes substantial data for students of for 
eign trade and credit. 


In the Trade Promotion series has appeared No. 63, Automotive Industry 
and Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, by W. M. Park (pp. 52, 15c.). 


In the Textile Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has appeared a bulletin on Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses (pp. 36). 


The statement before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 10710 by C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association 
of Railway Executives, on the Inland Waterways Corporation has been 


printed as a pamphlet (pp. 32). 


The Tariff Commission has prepared a revised edition of Part VI of 
Costs of Producing Sugar Beets relating to Idaho (pp. 80). This Com- 
mission has also issued its Preliminary Report of the Census of Dyes and 
Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals (April 4, 1928, pp. 12) 
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NOTES 


Che forty-first annual meeting of the American Economic Association 

ill be held in Chicago, Illinois, December 26-29, with headquarters at 
Stevens Hotel. There will be one session on unemployment; one on bank 
ing policy as a remedial agency in business cycles; one on government 
control of public utilities, with special reference to electric light and power, 
and motor transportation; one on installment selling; and one on the Rus 
sian situation. Joint sessions will be held with the American Statistical 
Association and the American Association for Labor Legislation, and a 
round table conference with the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi 
ness. Professor James W. Bell of Northwestern University is the chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements. 


The following persons have been chosen members of the Nominating Com 
mittee of the AMERICAN Economic Association: Thomas S. Adams, Chair 
man; Walter F. Willcox, William H. Kiekhofer, Ernest M. Patterson, and 
Harry A. Millis. The chairman will be glad to receive suggestions from 


members. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the 


AmericaAN Economic AssociaTIon since May 1: 


Akita, K., 826 Kami-Ogikubo-Iogi-Machi Toyotama-Gun, near Tokyo, Japan 

Armstrong, W. G., Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. 

Ballinger, R. A., Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Barnes, I. R., 1475 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Campbell, J. A., Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Crandall, F., National Bank Bldg., Westfield, New York. 

Duncan, J. S., International House, New York City. 

Fotte, E. W., 93 Lincoln St., Montclair, New Jersey. 

Hamilton, C. L., 808 Merchants National Bank Bldg., 

Herzog, J. S., P. O. Box 2479, Mexico, D.F. 

Hsu, Mr., Chief of Pub. and Trans. Div., Res. Div., Shui Wu Chu, Si Tang Tz 
Htg., Peking, China. 

Maclver, R. M., 29 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

McDougall, J. L., 112 Bedford Road, Toronto, 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Newman, A. J., Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode, Island. 

Okado, K., 2006 Tomatsuri-Cho, Utsunomiya-Shi, Japan. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis 


reilly, W. J., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Riasanoff, D., Marx-Engels Institute, ul Marx-Engels 5, Moscow, Russia 

Saposs, D. J., Brookwood, Katonah, New York. 

Tobin, G. W., James Madison High School, E. 25th St. at Quentin Rd., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Woodbury, M. G. C., 2206 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 

Yuen, L. Y., c/o Great Wall Film Co., Si Ninpo Road, Shanghai, China. 


A meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in New York 
on May 18 to discuss the subject of “Statistics of the Insurance Business as 
Applied in Insurance Management, Investment, Supervision and Rate 
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The New England Institute of Codperation held its second annual con- 
ference at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, June 26-29. Over 160 
nersons were present. The main theme of the conference was “What Can 
Codperation Do for New England?” Among the papers were those 
presented by C. L. Christensen and A. W. McKay of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the development and organization of co- 
jperative associations; E. H. Thomson, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield, on credit and coéperation; C. E. Hough, of the Con- 
necticut Milk Producers’ Association, on the recent developments in co- 
jperative marketing of milk in New England. 

The United States Forest Taxation Inquiry, under the direction of 
Professor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale University, commenced its field studies 
in the Pacific Northwest in July. This organization has also begun field 
studies in New Hampshire. 


Appointments and Resignations 

Mr. Albert Abrahamson has been chosen instructor in economics at Bow- 
doin College. 

Professor James P. Adams is to be chairman of the department of 
economics at Brown University beginning with the academic year 1928-29. 

Mr. J. Ellwood Amos, assistant in economics at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. J. Fred Bell of the University of Illinois has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of economics in Syracuse University and will assume his 
duties at the opening of the semester in the fall. 

Dr. William A. Berridge, economist for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, has been appointed lecturer in statistics at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of New York University. 

Dr. Ward L. Bishop has resigned as associate in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to accept an assistant professorship of economics at Le- 
high University. 

Professor Theodore H. Boggs, head of the department of economics, 
University of British Columbia, gave courses in economics during the sum- 
mer session at Stanford University. 

Miss Elizabeth Boody has resigned her position of assistant professor of 

. 
economics at Vassar College. 


Dean R. P. Brooks of the School of Commerce, University of Georgia, 
has been appointed director of the Bureau of Business Research at the 
same university. 


Mr. Charles E. Calhoun has been appointed instructor in business ad- 
ministration at the University of Washington for the year 1928-29, to teach 
sections in elementary economics. 


Dr. Merton K. Cameron of the University of Oregon has accepted an 
appointment for one year as head of economics at the University of Hawaii. 
He expects to return to Oregon at the expiration of his leave of one year. 

Professor Alzada Comstock of Mt. Holyoke College has been granted a 
semester's leave for the first half of 1928-29 for a study of land reform 
laws which she will begin in Estonia. 
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California System of Taxation,’ at the Institute of Public Affairs held at 
University of California at Los Angeles in July. Professor Haig is 
onomist for the California State ‘Tax Commission. 


Professor Walter H. Hamilton goes from Robert Brookings Graduate 
School to the Law School of Yale University. 


Mr. Richard A. Harvill, during the academic year 1927-28 a member of 
the staff of the economics department at the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has been appointed an instructor in economics at Duke 
University for the coming academic year. 

Mr. E. J. Hawk of the University of Virginia, has been appointed pro 

ssor of economics at the Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala 
pama. 

Professor Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins University will give a 
graduate course at Princeton University in the history of economic thought 
during the first term of 1928-29. 

Professor Henry F. Holtzclaw of the University of Kansas is offering 
courses in economics at the Peabody ‘Teachers’ College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. During the first semester he is on leave of absence to teach courses 
in statistics and economics at the University of Ilinoi 

Professor Calvin B. Hoover of Duke University gave courses in money 
it the recent summer session of the University of North Carolina. 


Professor Stanley E. Howard of Princeton University is on leave of 
absence for the first term 1928-29 and is studying abroad. 


Mr. Ralph Hower, at present Kansas Rhodes scholar, Oxford, England, 
will become an instructor in economics at the University of Kansas next 
year. 

Mrs. Ruth Gillette Hutchinson has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics in Vassar College. 


Mr. James McPherson Jarrett has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Princeton University. 

Dr. Henrietta Cooper Jennings has been appointed professor of economics 
and sociology at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. G. F. Johnson has been appointed adjunct professor of finance at 
the University of Georgia. 

Dr. Willford I. King, professor of economics and statistics, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory Committee on the United States Census, 
by the American Statistical Association. 

Professor G. A. Kleene of Trinity College, Hartford, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the year 1928-29 and will spend most of the time in 
Europe. 

Miss Mildred Lamb will serve as professor of commerce at McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kansas, during the coming academic year. 


Mr. Richard T. Lapiere, after a year in the London School of Economics, 
has returned to Stanford University to give courses in sociology. 
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He will give work in the history of economic thought and assist in giving 
new survey course introductory to social sciences in general. 


Mr. Thomas L. Norton, formerly of the Tuck School of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and of Brown University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
onomics in the University of Buffalo. 


Mr. Niles A. Olsen has been appointed chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Mr. Richard N. Owens, who for the past three years has been with 
Emory University, is with the Institute of Economics this summer where 
is working on the subject of agriculture and business cycles. At the 
opening of the fall term he will join the faculty of George Washington 
University as first professor of the newly established course in accounting. 


Professor H. H. Preston has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
teach at Dartmouth College for the year 1928-29. 


Mr. Harry L. Purdy has been appointed instructor in business adminis 
tration at the University of Washington for the year 1928-29, to teach 
sections in elementary economics. 


Professor Charles N. Reynolds, head of the department of economics, 
University of Hawaii, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology 
at Stanford University for the year 1928-29. 

Professor E. A. Ross will be on leave of absence from the University of 
Wisconsin during 1928-29. He is a member of the teaching staff of the 
Floating University. 


Mr. Charles H. Sandage, assistant professor of economics at Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, has accepted a position as instructor in account- 
ing at the University of Kansas. 


Mr. Emerson P. Schmidt of Wisconsin University has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Oregon. He will 
conduct courses in labor and in public utilities during the absence of Drs. 
Wood and Cameron. 


Mr. Joseph H. Senturia, instructor in economics at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, has been appointed an assistant in economics in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University. 


Mr. W. Kenneth Sharkey has been appointed assistant in economics at 
Brown University for the academic year 1928-29. 


Mr. Verne F. Simons, at present instructor in accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has accepted a graduate fellowship in economics at the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr, formerly associate professor of economics and 
acting chairman of the department at the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, New York University, has been promoted to the rank of 
professor of economics and chairman of the department. 
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([WENTY-FIFTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 


from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
The first list of this kind was dated iumeene 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- | 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 


ired in the publications as follows: 


Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

hird list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplies nent, p. 42. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519 

renth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Revrew for June, 1914, p. 524 

I'welfth list, 1915, in the Revrew for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Revrew for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380 
rwentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
I'wenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 
l'wenty-second list, 1925, in the Review for September, 1925, 
I'wenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 
['wenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 


The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the 
irious universities, and in cases where a publishing company was reported, thi 
s been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. 


Theory and Its History 


Erich ANpreEw Aunrens, A. B., Rochester, 1921. The sociology of Troelsch. 1929. 


Chicago. 


Irvine Atten, A. B., Michigan, 1914; A. M., Indiana, 1925. Psychology in economic 
theory. 1928. Columbia, 


H. H. Anperson, B. A., Iowa State Teachers’ College, 1923. Social and economi 
ideas in Daniel Defoe. 1928, Chicago. 


R. J. Anprus, A. B., University of Redlands, 1925; M. A., California, 1926. Theories 
of consumption in communistic Utopias and communistic societies, 1800-1850. 
1928. California. 


Kart Wortn Bicetow, A. B., Clark, 1920. The early history of the entrepreneur 
concept. 1929. Harvard. 


Roy C. Cave, A. B., University of Washington, 1923; M. A., 1924. Social stratifica- 
tion and market price. 1928. California. 
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BrancHe SCHNITZER, A. B., Wellesley, 1924; A. M., Columbia, 1925. The psychology 
of consumers’ demand. 1928. Columbia. 


May Woop Simons, Ph. B., Chicago, 1906; A. M., Northwestern, 1910. The history 
of American economic thought prior to 1837. 1929. Northwestern. 


Overton Hume Taytor, A. B., Colorado, 1921. The idea of natural law as it ap- 


pears in Adam Smith and his contemporaries. 1928. Harvard. Completed. 


CanoLine Wuirney, A. B., Vassar, 1922. Influence of price changes on demand 
stocks. 1928. Columbia. 

Tuzopore OrreE YNTemA, A. B., Hope, 1921; A. M., Illinois, 1922. A mathematical 
restatement on the theory of equilibrium in international trade. 1928. Chicago. 
Wen Pen Yuen, B. A., Fuh Tan University, 1920. The economics of Taoism and 

related philosophies. New York University. 


Economic History and Geography 


Rurn W. Ayres, A.B., Radcliffe, 1925; A.M., 1927. A study of the problems arising 
out of American ownership of oil properties in Mexico. 1929. Robert Brookings. 


G. W. Barsour, A. B., Ohio, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Economic development of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1928. Chicago. 


Tuomas C. Braisperr, Jr., A. B., Penn State, 1916; A. M. Columbia, 1922. The 
development of the Industrial Revolution in China. 1928. Columbia, 


Margorre Crarx, A. B., University of California, 1924; M. A., 1925. History of 
revolutionary syndicalism in France, 1910-1927. 1928. California. 


SamuaL Ricuarpson Davenport, A. B., Morningside, 1926. The social and economic 
history of Ohio since 1860. 1928. Chicago. 


Jouan SmitH Duncan, A. B., Emory University, 1918; A. M., 1919; B. D., 1924 
Economic aspects of international relations, particularly United States and Latin 
America. 1929. Columbia. 


J. Hanotp Ewnis, A. B., Cornell College, 1925; A. M., Columbia, 1926. Policies of 
Dallas in the early financial history of the United States. 1928. Colwmbia. 


Micuagt Fiorrnsky, Gymnasium, Kief, 1913; Artillery School, 1915. Contribution 
of Sir Paul Vinogradoff to economic history. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Hstex Dino Fone, B. S., New York University, 1924. Types of industrial organi- 
zation in England about 1840. 1928. Yale. 


MarcaretT Ranpotpn Gay, A. B., Radcliffe, 1922; A. M., 1923. The statute of 
artificers and its administration, 1503-1813. 1929. Radcliffe. 


Everyn Grsson, A. B., Mt. Holyoke, 1920; A. M., Radcliffe, 1921. The frame- 
work knitting industry in England from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
1929. Radcliffe. 


Letanp J. Gorpon, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1928. Economic relations of the United 
States and Turkey. Accepted. 


Carmen Harper, Abitur, Berlin; A. M., Columbia. Fascist solution of the prob- 
lem, “Capital and Labor.” 1928. Columbia. 


Asram L. Harris, Jr., A. B., Virginia Union; A. M., Pittsburgh. Economic forces 
in negro history. 1928. Columbia. 
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pt 
(. E. ‘Tompson, A.B., Cornell College, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1917. An industrial 
izatior survey of Columbus, Ohio. 1929. Ohio State. | 
F TsvI, B S., Nankai, 1924; B.S., MS.. Columbia, 1925. Financial relation be- 
ry of tween the central government of China and Mongolia. 1928. Columbia. 
ce the | 
Roy N. Veatcu, B.A., Oregon, 1922. Industrialism in China, with special consider- 
ition of the coming struggle for control of the character and direction of its 
itariar growth. 1929. Robert Brookings. | 
Karte Micasan Winstow, A.B., Penn College, 1920; A.M., Iowa, 1922. Some aspects 
velor of economic imperialism. 1929. Harvard. 
\rrrep J. Wricut, A.B., Michigan, 1922; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1925. Some adjust- 
ranear ments of industry in the Miami Valley. 1929. Pennsylvania. | 
" Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries | 
ia Ben Fintey Atvorp, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. Shifts in agricultural produc- | 
tion in the Red River Valley in Minnesota. 1929. Minnesota. | 
» Warren W. Armentrovt, B.S.A., Tennessee, 1916; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. Economic 
; . aspects of county livestock shipping organization. 1929. Minnesota. 
Encar ArnESON, B.S., Wisconsin, 1925; M.S., Ohio State, 1928. Coéperative market- 
ng of livestock. 1929. Ohio State. 
RoperT OT1s BausmMAN, B.S., Purdue, 1914. The tenantry system in the state of 
Delaware. 1929. Cornell. 
of t 
| Joun Benepicr Bearnson, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1914; A.M., Stanford, 1917. The 
\ direct marketing of livestock. 1928. Chicago. 
vobert Aspranam Jacosus B.Co., Stellenbosch, 1925. Crop reporting in various 
countries. 1928. Cornell. 
move Arzert Gain Brack, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1927. Wealth and income of the farmers 
ag of the United States. 
pronto, Mavrice Cuester Bonn, B.S., Vermont, 1920; M.S., 1927. The marketing of milk 
o that through ice cream. 1928. Cornell. 
Cuartes Warp Boyce, B.A., Michigan, 1914; M.A., American University, 1927. 
1928 Correlation of stumpage prices and timber growing. 1929. Yale. 
Ro.anp Franxuin BucknamM, B.S., Cornell, 1914. Economic study of rural electri- 
indus fication in New York State. 1929. Cornell. 
Martin Pavt Carnerwoop, B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., 1927. A farm management 
settle study of the New York milk shed. 1929. Corneil. 
Donatp R. Cowan, B.A., Queen’s, 1917; M.A., Toronto, 1918. An analysis of the 
1924 factors determining the territorial distribution of the sale of dairy produce. 1929 
nd it Minnesota, 
Nex 
S. Drautrzv, A.B., Roumania, 1912; M.E., certificate, Berlin, 1918. Government aid 
for the American farmer. 1929. Columbia. 
The 
Jan Heystex pu Ptessis, A.B., Transvaal, 1925. Marketing South African oranges. 
1929. Cornell. 
ns in 
Oms D. Duncan, A.B., East Texas State Teachers’ College, 1924; M.S., Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1926. Some internal and external factors 
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— 3; M.S.A., Cornell, 1916. Roadsia, 

Russet, C. Eno3 Industrial prosperity and the farmer 
‘A eptea I Tt , New York ) 

Ropert H. } 25 A census of the agriculturg 
4 

James GILBEE history of agriculture in 
1929 

Fer rz No I fornia, 1912. Land policy of th 

Lewis Farr Garey, | M., 1915. Farm organization in north. 

Currorp W1 c ( M.S., 1926. An economic study 
tract 1 truck Stat 1928. Cornell. 
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Erwin Grave, B.S ent of manufacturing industries in 
relat gricultural products and th 

THomas Wu ue GI ; B.S., 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1927 


nada. 1929. Minnesota 


NorsMan MILLIGAN ( 2; A.M., 1913; A.M., Harvard, 1924 
I he churches. 1929. Harvard 


Conrap Haror H The valuation of the cut-over 

James SCHOFFNER H , 1927 Practices and costs of coitt 

Junius Henper, Ph.! 1 future price of wheat in the 
Minne irk Accepted. 

ArNotp Frepericx H 22. A study of the economic fac- 
tors producing d f German agriculture and _ the 
agriculture of having similar climatic conditions. 
1929 Mint 

Bupp ALEXANDER H 00; M.A., 1922. Analysis of potato 
price a I t 

LEANDER D. Howe. 1921; M.S., 1922. The white farmer 
or the S 192 

Henry F. James, P Agricultural industry of southeastern 
Pennsylvania A Geographical Society of Philadelphia, 
Mar< 1928 

Warp C. Jensen, B.S , Cornell, 1920. Farm organization and 
cost of } lucti rson County, South Carolina. 1928. 
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BD Oscan B. Jesness, B.S.A., Minnesota, 1912; M.S., 1924. The marketing of tobacco. 


1928. Minnesota. 

Donorny Lamren, A.B., Carleton, 1926. Economics of federal reclamation. 1929. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Ross L. Lance, B.A., Denver, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1913. The beet sugar industry. 


1930. Wisconsin. 


[rep Fovse Lintncer, B.S., Penn State, 1917; M.S., Cornell, 1926. The influence 
of the Philadelphia marketing plan on milk production and distribution. 1928 
Cornell. 


ArrHuR Rectnatp Marspen Lower, B.A., Toronto, 1914; M.A., 1923; A.M., Harvard, 
1926. Canadian lumber trade. 1929. Harvard. 


Joun CHuampers McDowe tt, Ph.D., American University, 1927. Our future food 


supply and the dairy cow. Accepted. 


[uropore B. Manny, B.A., Illinois, 1918; M.A., Wisconsin, 1922. Basis of organi- 
zation of farmers’ organizations. Wisconsin. 


Rvssett MAxwe.., B.A., Dalhousie, 1920; M.A., Harvard, 1921. The land 
policy of the Canadian federal government. 1930. Harvard. 


Wu11am Guy Meat, B.S., Cornell, 1923. Lettuce and onion production and market- 
ing. 1929. Cornell. 


Cuartes Henry Mercuant, B.S., Cornell, 1920; M.S., 1922. Production and market- 
ing of apples in Oxford County, Maine. 1928. Cornell. 


E.men Hiram Mereness, B.S., Cornell, 1926. Farm management study of fifty-five 
farm businesses in Genesee County, New York. Cornell. 


Keira Anperson Hope Mvraay, B.S., Edinburgh, 1925. Agricultural prices in Great 
Britain. 1929. Cornell. 


JoHANN CuRisTiIAN NEETHLING, Ph.D., Cornell, 1928. An economic study of dairy 
farming in Chenango Valley, New York. Accepted. 


Jan Gasrret Perowp, B.A., University of Cape of Good Hope, 1899; M.A., Toronto, 
1926. Labor and gold mining industry on the Witwatersrand. 1928. Toronto. 


Joun U. Ner, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1927. Coal in British history. Accepted. 


Greorce Martin Peterson, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1927. The problem of the agricultural 
surplus in the United States. Accepted. 

Grorce Avucustvs Ponp, Ph.D., Cornell, 1927. A study of dairy farm organization 
in southeastern Minnesota. Accepted. 


Wurton Power, A.B., Cornell, 1924; M.S., 1925. Study of factors affecting costs 
of operation of retail feed stores. 1928. Cornell. 


Josep Ruoapes, B.S., Minnesota, 1918; M.S., 1920. Factors affecting the price of 
beef cattle. 1929. Minnesota. 


Witi1am F. Rorxar, B.S., Ohio State, 1922; M.A., 1927. Analysis of the production 
and merchandising of apples. 1929. Ohio State. 


Harotp B. Rowe, B.S., Iowa State College, 1923. A plan for federating farmers’ 
elevators in the spring wheat area. 1929. Minnesota. 


Davi Rozman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1923. The comparative study of land tenure in 
the United States and foreign countries. 1929. Northwestern. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


J.cetta Densmore ARNOLD, A.B., Olivet, 1917; A.M., Chicago, 1926. A history of 
the printing and publishing industry in the United States. 1929. Chicago. 


Urseta CHAsE BATCHELDER, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1923. The history of the baking 
industry in Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 


Wituam E. Cuavmers, B.A., Brown, 1925. The automobile industry in its technolo- 
al, business and labor aspects. 1929. Wisconsin. 


Myatte Cure, A.B., Valparaiso, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1922. History of manu- 
facturies in New York State. 1928. Columbia. 


Henry Reavis Cox, A.B., Texas, 1921. The American tobacco industry, 1911-1927. 
1928. Columbia. 


Ciype Epwarp Danxkert, B.A., McMaster, 1926. The history of the furniture manu- 
factures in New York State. 1928. Columbia. 


Carnot, R. DaveHerty, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1927. The development of horsepower 
equipment in the United States. Accepted. (Published by Government Printing 
Office, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D.C., March, 1928.) 


Jean Davis, B.A., Bryn Mawr, 1914; M.A., Wisconsin, 1920. A type study of a 
southern cotton mill. 1929. Wisconsin. 


losuva LevertNc Evans, Ph.D., Yale, 1927. History of the fur felt hat industry in 
the United States. Accepted. 


Jean A. Frexner, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1921. The American textile industry. 1928. 
Robert Brookings. 


Moses Leo Grrerson, Ph.D., New York University, 1926. A study of the cotton 
goods converter and the converting industry. 


Merevitu B. Givens, B.A., Drake, 1920. The iron and steel industry in its tech- 
nological, business and labor aspects. 1928. Wisconsin. 


Louis C. Hunter, A.B., Knox College, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1922. The development 
of the iron industry in the Pittsburgh district to 1859. 1928. Harvard. Completed. 


Euity H. Huntineton, A.B., California, 1927. Cyclical fluctuations in the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 1928. Radcliffe. Completed. 


AsHer Isaacs, A.B., Cincinnati, 1923; A.M., 1924. Pottery industry in the United 
States. 1928. Harvard. Completed. 


Rockwett Cresap Journey, A.B., Missouri, 1912; A.M., 1913. The cold storage 
industry in Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 


l'neoporE JoHN Kreps, Ph.D., Harvard, 1928. History of the chemical industries 
in the United States. Accepted. 


Rogert JOsePpH Larcent, A.B., West Virginia, 1903; A.M., Chicago, 1923. History 
of the lumber industry in the American colonies. 1928. Chicago. 


Harotp H. McCarry, B.S.C., Iowa, 1923; M.A., 1925. The meat packing industry 
in Iowa. 1929. Jowa. 


Donato Hecror Mackenzie, B.B.A. and M.B.A., University of Washington, 1925. 
The economic development of electrical energy in the Pacific Northwest. 1929 
University of Washington. 
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Ph.B., Hamline, 1910; Ph.M., Syracuse, 1911. Railway rates 
i cost of service. New York University. 

Doxa Mitton Erp, S.B., Illinois, 1918; S.M., 1924. Railroad abandonments and 

ions in the United States since 1920. 1929. Harvard. 


a 


Rotann B. EvrTster, B.S., North Carolina, 1923; M.S., 1924. Railroad rate struc- 
ture in North Carolina. 1928. Pennsylvania, 


M. L. Fan, A.B., Ohio University, 1923; A.M., Ohio State, 1926. Some aspects of 


i 
the terminal prol lem in American transportation. 1929. Ohio State. 

J. Maxwett Ferevson, Ph.D., Columbia, 1927. State regulation of railroads in the 
South. Completed. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law.) 

Benzamin H. Frame, B.S., Missouri, 1921; A.M., 1925. The effect of transporta- 
tion rates on the movement of grain to Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 


Arnon K. Henry, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1921; A.M., 1924. Intercoastal traffic by 
rail and water. 1928. Pennsylvania. 


James M. Herratne, A.B., Lafayette, 1922; A.M., 1924. Recapture of excess rail- 
road earnings. 1928. Pennsylvania, 


Sum-Hsvan Kino, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1927. Freight car service: control by the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. Accepted. 


Jouxn Howarp Laynew, A.B., McGill, 1924; A.M., 1926. The problem of the New 
York subway. 1930. Columbia. 


Maxwett A. Lerner, Ph.D., Robert Brookings, 1927. The beginnings of American 
railroads. Accepted. 


CueNn-Hsien Li, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1924. Codrdination of 
railroad and motor transportation in the United States. 1928. Pennsylvania. 


Peter Wer Lin, A.M., Columbia, 1922. Railroad problems in Manchuria. 1929 
Columbia, 


Watrer J. McComs, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A.M. 1920. Automatic train control 
1928. Pennsylvania. 


Joun Lorne MacDovearr, B.A., Toronto, 1921; M.A., 1923. A _ history of the 
Canadian Northern Railway. 1929. Harvard. 


toss ALLEN McReyno.ps, A.B., Missouri, 1920; A.M., 1921. The history of the post 
office. 1928. Chicago. 


Paut M. O'Leary, A.B., Kansas, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924. Railroad reorganiza- 
tion as exemplified in the Western Pacific and Denver and Rio Grande reorgani- 
zations. 1929. Cornell. 


Joun H. Patrick, A.B. and B.S., Missouri, 1912; LL.B., George Washington, 1920; 
LL.M., 1921. The influence of highway development upon the political history 
of the world. American University. 


Grorce S. Pererson, A.B., Albion, 1920; M.A., Michigan, 1921. Principles govern- 
ing highway improvement. 1927. Michigan. Completed. 

CHRISTOPHER Roperts, Ph.D., Harvard, 1927. A history of the Middlesex Canal. 
Accepted. 


Emerson P. Scumuipt, B.A., Northcentral College, Naperville, 1923; M.A., Toronto, 
1924. Urban electrical transportation industry in its technological, business and 
labor aspects. 1929. Wisconsin. 


Lewis Everetr Severson, A.B., Kansas, 1919; A.M., Stanford, 1923. The financial 
history of the Illinois Central Railroad since 1870. 1928. Chicago. 
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Festus Pau. 1923. The Baltimore & Ohio Railr 
Joun Br Nson \ 1921; A.M., 1924. The organizatio 
management o Illinois Railroad 1928. Chicago. 
CONRAD PAYLIN I ind, 1920; M.A., 1925. The de eli 
men o nineteenth century. 1929. Har | 
Suao-Tsena Wt A.M., 1923 Fair return for Ameri 
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A EK. BEZzsMERTN ¥ 27 Commercial relations between t 
United States ar rid War. 1930. Johns Hopkins. 

M. Braispe 192 rhe valorization of Brazilian coffe 
192 

RomMAINE ELIZABE1 te, 1920: A.M., 1925 English forei 
trade in the eigi Radcliff « 

Henry CHALMERS 1914 A proposed commercial pol 
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Garnet H. CvuTLer ltural College, 1909. Canada’s foreig 
trade in agricultu Vi nsin 

Florence Epter, | \.M., 1923. History of the silk trade 
Lucca in the M 

GeEoRGE ALEXANDER toba, 1920; A.M., 1925. Terms of trade 
in international 

Frank ALBERT KN The Canadian trade balance, 1914-192 
1929 Chi 1g 

RaymMonp Harvey | yan, 1925; A.M., 1926. Control of credit 
and the business 

GARDINER ( r Mea I ctuations in New England’s balaner 
of trade 1929 

H. H. Miiier, A.B go, 1924. Illegal trade in the Amer 
can colonies 192 

Isaac TayLor Muss 1923; M.S., 1926. Franco-American trac 
relations since tl 

LeHmMAN Patron 23; M.S., 1924. Hampton Roads as 
shipping port 192 

Joun J. Quiciey, | rsity, 1925; M.A., Columbia, 1926. The 
effectiveness of t yn in administering the federal ant 
trust polic' Nex 

Atrrep Rive, A.B., Columbia, 1921. History of the tobac 
trade 1928. Ca 

Norman A. Roserts umbia, 1923; B.A., Oxon, 1925. Histor 
of trade regulat Robert Brookings. 

Harry Dexter Wu 24; A.M., 1925. International trade 
France 1929 H 

CHARLES RAYMOND *hilomath College, 1921; A.M., America! 
University of Be plan 1928. Princeton, 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and 
the Exchanges 
ADoLpHus Anprvs, B.A., Northwestern, 1924; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926 
Investment banking costs. Northwestern. 
C. Cansy Bavperston, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928. Managerial profit sharing. Ac- 
cepted. 


Curicre C. Bostann, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., 1924. A study in tire and rubber 
stock prices. 1929. Michigan. 


Rosert A. Brapy, A.B., Reed, 1923. Standardization of technological research and 
the returns to ultimate consumer. 1928. Columbia. 


Matcorm H. Bryan, A.B., Illinois, 1924; A.M., 1925. Price-making on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange with special reference to hedging. 1929. Chicago. 

Anprew Carrns, B.A., Alberta, 1923; M.S., Minnesota, 1927. A comparative study 
of grain marketing in the United States and Canada. 1929. Minnesota. 


Roy E. Cameron, A.B., California, 1922. Valuation of office buildings. 1928. Cali- 
fornia. 


Metvin Garpner ve CuHazeavu, A.B., Wisconsin, 1924; A.M., Harvard, 1925. The 


valuation of public utilities, with special regard to the principal cost of repro- 
duction. 1929. Harvard. 


Harry W. Corvetr, Ph.B., Hiram, 1908; A.M., Chicago, 1915. Installment credit 
with special reference to the retail furniture trade. 1928. Ohio State. 
Harvey C. Darnes, B.C.S., Albion, 1915; A.B., 1916. Measuring the performance of 


management. 1929. Chicago. 


Journ E. Darton, A.B., California, 1923; M.B.A., Harvard, 1925. The California 
Corporate Securities act. 1928. California. 

KennetH Dameron, A.B., Beloit, 1922; A.M., California, 1925. Principles of 
merchandising as applied to men’s apparel. 1929. Columbia. 

Anna Mare Campsetrt Davis, B.A., Illinois, 1920; M.A., Wisconsin, 1923. The 
correlation of law and economics in the commodity transaction. 1927. Wisconsin. 


Royat Epnear Davis, A.B., DePauw, 1921; M.A., 1924. The relation of price of 
United States Steel bonds to various related series. 1929. Ohio State. 


NatHanre, H. Encrz, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1926. Trends in the whole- 
saling of prepared food products. 1929. Michigan. 


Retn M. Enorz, B.B.A., Washington, 1922; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Some economic 
consequences of advertising. 1929. Michigan. 


Cuanirs GRanpison Evsank, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; M.S., 1924. Incentive devices 
in use in Chicago business organizations. 1929. Chicago. 

Fnocu E. Fereser, B.S., Virginia, 1924; M.S., 1925. The distribution of goods 
through merchandise warehouses at Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 

Lovis O. Foster, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1924. The protection of investors in cor- 
porate securities by means of organized agencies. 1929. Illinois. 

Pumir Gorpon Fox, A.B., Wisconsin, 1921; A.M., 1924. Price maintenance policies 
and price-cutting policies. 1928. Colwmbia. 


Grratp M. Francis, A.B., Knox, 1921; M.S., Illinois, 1925.. Some economic problems 
of electric interconnection with special reference to operating economies. 1927. 
Illinois. 
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Cuartes B. Gor 7; A.M., 1921. Scientific managemey 
VMichiaan 
Gr A.M., Chicago, 1924. The effect 
P yu 1 on accounting personnel. 19% | 
Orro G. ¢ SENS 24. The budget and budgetary pr. 
t f ce to forecasting the key figures 
} 
Herman L. The economics of overhead costs 
: } business, in public utilities. 199 
) Gwat M.A., 1927. Standardization: a stud 
W. ( Ha LL.B., 1913. The economic and leg; 
1928. Pennsylvania, 
I yp A. Hetos, A M., Illinois, 1926. The corporate treasur 
till 
E\VERE [ERINGT 1918. A study of an institut 
e Re Completed. 
James Roy Jacks A.M., 1924 A comparison of the in- 
1927. Chicago. Completed 
Davin B. JEREMIA | 5: A.M., 1917. The duties and liabilities 
f a co ite ig out of a mortgage trust deed 

Lewis V S, 27 The export of American cay 
Accepted 

S. Keiser, \.M., 1923. Retail hardware dealer 
I k-up PI 

I 

ALBert SA EL | A.M., Columbia, 1911. The manage 
ment pleted. 

Oscar E. Kressirn 1927. The coal retailing problem 
W ashingtor A 

Rx K HT College, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 192 
Cont ex 29. Columbia. 

WATER HERMAN 1923. A history of the German policy 
with respect to f hicago. Completed. 

WarreN W. LE!IG B.A., Northwestern, 1924. Wholesaling 
192 hwe 

RALPH xk Li re, 1921: A.M., Wisconsin, 1923. The 

ke 

Wn Wier | 1898. The putting-out system 
Chine 5 

Wu N. Love The Philadelphia plan of financing 

i trag I r and loan associations. Accepted 
Breck P. McAttis1 LL.B., Harvard, 1926. An ind 
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928 | Capital and Capitalistic Organization 603 
Ciarence ERNEST McNeit, A.B., Doane College, 1912. Financial aspects of the 
New York subway. 1928. Yale. 


Epwarp Orstn MALort, B.S., Purdue, 1916; M.S., 1923; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1926. 
\ study of municipal ownership in Wisconsin. Northwestern. 


Avsert H. B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922. Cost of home ownership in the 
Philadelphia suburbs. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Rosert L. Matz, B.A., Ursinus, 1912; M.A., 1919; M.B.A., New York University, 
1926. Marketing from the standpoint of the consumer. New York University. 


Warpo MoraisH, B.S., Purdue, 1920. Organization of fairs and expositions. 
1928. Chicago. 


Oscar S. Netson, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1923; A.M., 1926. The development of ac- 
yuunting theory. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Punir C, Penpieton, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; A.M., 1924. The effect of the lien 
ind conveyance theories upon mortgage interest. 1930. Pennsylvania. 


Wim Jonn Reitry, B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1921; M.S., 1923. 
Ihe place of the research department of the modern advertising agency in market 
esearch. 1927. Chicago. Completed. 


Cart Burton Rogsins, A.B. Stanford, 1924; M.A., 1925; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. 
No-par stock. 1928. Stanford. 


Eexnest Huon Suiperer, A.B., Ottawa, 1915. The chain store. 1927. Chicago. 
Completed. 


E. G. Surmertanp, A.B., Utah, 1923. A re-alignment of factors of production, 
stressing the labor factor and a criticism of cost accounting system. 1928. 


‘alifornia, 


Hersert F, Taccert, A.B., Michigan, 1920; M.A., 1922. Real estate accounts. 1928. 
Michigan. 


Eaminio Taruia, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.B.A., 1925. History of the personnel 
movement in the United States. 1928. Columbia. 


Atrrep JAMES Weaver, A.B., Texas, 1920; A.M., 1924. The organization and evalu- 
ation of market news agencies in the grain trade at Chicago. 1928. Chicago. 


James Cuirrorp Wuire, A.B., Virginia, 1923; M.S., 1924. The Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois: a study in organization. 1929. Chicago. 


E. F. Wrrre, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. Organization, management and 
control of chain drug stores. 1929. Chicago. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Instron Rosert Barnes, Ph.B., Yale, 1926. Commission regulation of the capital 
ssues and rates of public utilities in Massachusetts. 1928. Yale. 


James C. Dottey, A.B., McKendree, 1919; M.A., Illinois, 1923. Holding company 
control in electric power. 1928. California. 


KenNetnH Fretp, A.B., Maine, 1925; A.M., Illinois, 1926. The holding company. 
1928. Illinois. 


Witrram H. Huspanp, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., Ohio State, 1922. ‘The financing 
of industrial combinations. 1928. Ohio State. Completed. 
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Rt K Mics 1923. Cartels, combines and tryst; 
I Ge Accepted (Published in Colum} 

Studi His 

Marcus Wurt N 1925 Public utility holding com 
é 2s 

La Organizations 

Apert ABRAMSON rr ons in the automobile industry 
1928. Colu 

Epwarp J. ALLEN, ! e electric industry. 1928. Columbia, 

Donan | ANTHON ‘ M. A. Cornell, 1923. Labor conditions 

| 9 1928. Stanford. 

JouHan Bat SEN en, 1920 Injunctions at the bi 
tull 

Rutu W rNEY Bat M.A., California, 1924. Administra 
tio ) law ren in the United States 1929 
Ra iff 

Eart R er Bec Chicago, 1924. The development 
ot pleted 

WILLA W LE B l ); A.M., Princeton, 1921. Collective 
Darga neeton. 

Georce B 23 [rade unionism and technical 
4 aiipee Mi 

James F. BoGarpvus Industrial arbitration in the book 
ind l Pennsylvania. Accepted. 

Boone, A M. 1917. History of the Women's 
Trade I 

EvizAspetu B DI M.A., Wisconsin, 1924. The wage 
plover employee relation. 1927 


W isconsir 
ALFRED W 


Dovuctass 


1929. Harvai 
Emiry Brown A.M., Chicago, 192: Master printers 
organizati t ve bargaining in the book and job 
print t ‘ rs) Completed 
GLAS Brow . The history and problems of colle 


James D 


tive bargai g by y employees. Completed. 

Grorce JoHNSON CaADY 2; M.A., Northwestern, 1926. Historical 
de velo} be 

Warren B. ( N problem Accepted. | Put 
lished H 

Carrow. L. CurisTens i I or organization and collective 
barg 


Labor in the window 


1924. 


1926 The family wage 


vs, B.A., 1921 


19099 


Changes in efficiency of labor 
Wisconsin. 
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1928 | Labor and Labor Organizations 605 


Wuitam CHARLES CLevELAND, A. B., Beloit, 1923. The theory of collective bar- 


gaining. 1928. Chicago. 


Jonw Eart Conn, A. B., Findlay, 1910; A. M., Columbia, 1911. New York State 
Federation of Labor. 1929. Columbia, 


Wiurrep Hargis Croox, Ph.D., Harvard, 1928. The general strike in theory and 
practice. Accepted. 


Frank G. Dickinson, A. B., Illinois; A. M., Penn State, 1923. 


Public construc- 
tion and cyclical unemployment, 1919-1925. 1927. Illinois 


Corwin D. Epwarps, Ph.D., Cornell, 1928. The first International Workingmen’s 
Association. 


Gaston F. M. Eysxens, Licencié en Sciences, Louvain, 1926; M. S., Columbia, 1927 


Ten years of American labor history since the Great War. 1928. Chicago. 


Harrison Bernarp Faoan, A. B., Syracuse, 1916; A. M., 1917; Docteur de l’Uni- 
versité Lyon, 1922. Printing trade unions in Chicago with special reference to 
collective bargaining in the newspaper trade. 1928, Chicago. 


Mitprep Faircuiip, A. B., Oberlin, 1916; M. A., 1925. The social significance of 
specialization in industry, in its relation to the skill of the workman and the 
source of his satisfaction in his work. 1929. Bryn Mawr. 


Lixncotn Fatrtey, A. B., Harvard, 1923; A. M., 1924. Can trade 


unions function 
as complements to employee representation plans? 1929. Harvard. 


Wa.vo E. Fisner, B.S., Columbia, 1917; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1924. Wage rates in 
the coal industry. 1929. Pennsylvania, 

Rost Dorotuy Frrzcerarp, B. A., Smith, 1924. History of geographical distribution 
of foreign labor in Massachusetts industries. 1928. Yale. 

H. LaRue Frain, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1923; M. A., 1925. An 


examination of 
wages in seven standard machine tool occupations in the Philadelphia market. 
1928. Pennsylvania. 


Harotp Groves, B. A., Wisconsin, 1919; M. A., 1922. The machinist in industry; a 
study of the history and economics of his craft. 1927. Wisconsin. 

Lawrence Ringe Guirtp, Ph. D., Yale, 1927. Labor conditions in Ohio villages 
Accepted. 

Wuuiam G. Haser, B. A., Wisconsin, 1923; M. A., 1925. Industrial 


relations in 
the building industry. 1927. Wisconsin. 


Orro Turopntitivs Jounson, B. S., Vermont, 1914; M. A., George Washington, 1922; 
M. S., 1923. The labor situation in the granite industry in the Barre district, 
Vermont. American University. 


Vicror S. Karapasz, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1927. Study of mechanical 


power 
transmission accidents, State of Pennsylvania, 1920-25. Accepted. 


Joseph Martin Kramon, Ph. D., Yale, 1927. The legal status of unincorporated 
unions. Accepted. 


Pavt Kosox, B. S., College of the City of New York, 1918. The workers’ and sol- 
diers’ councils during the German Revolution of 1914-1919. 1928. Columbia. 


Morris Latrman, A. B., George Washington; A. M., Columbia. Labor as a force 
in shaping the course of state and federal legislation, 1827-1837. 1928. Columbia. 


Cuartes Lersz, A. B., Gettysburg, 1924; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1926. Collective 
bargaining in the photo-engraving industry with special emphasis upon arbitration 
proceedings in the Philadelphia Local. 1929. Pennsylvania. 
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H. A. Locan, | SS , 1913. <A history of trade union 
organization ( pleted (Published by the Uni- 


J. Mrron IcDan , 1924 Strikes in public utilities 

ARCHIBALD Mcl 23; A. M., Princeton, 1924. The 
mrder of nism and collective bargaining 
1929 

Mast \GNES MAGEE, M. A., Columbia, 1920. The women’s 

to relations between the manu- 

f eted 

ANITA MARBUR i 2 te strike of 1922. 1928. Robert 
Br 

Cuartes | [ARS] \ \. M., Illinois, 1926. Trade unionism 

N01 

Grorce Mar ‘ I I. A., 1927. The machinists’ union 
id t Brookinas 

Tuomas Low: P I 23; M. C. S., 1924. Labor problems 

Haze. Grant Ormssi The young employed girl. Ac 
ce ed Pu York City, 1927.) 

Evinon EVANGELINE I , 1917; M., 1922. The photo- 
eng ‘ ] 

ALLoN Peesies, A. B It American Federation of Labor: 
i 

Davip J. Price, B. S S., George Washington, 1927; Engi 
neer of M P xplosions: their causes and pre- 
ventio 1925 1 

Lovis Reep, A. B., A Columbia, 1925. The Passaic strike 
1928 

Sreriine | Ries, B I \., Northwestern, 1925. Certain 
union gt zability and sources of power 

elded 

Paut A. RavusHENBUS en men and management in Phila- 
delph L925 

Davy M. SCHNEIDER, 1927. The Workers’ (Communist) 
party and American t y the Johns Hopkins Press, 1928.) 

Merritt Ten Broecx S 1920; A. M., 1925. Later control 
under the Soviet gov ’ Harvard. 

ALtvaH EvGENE STALE \ history of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor 192 

Axsion G. Taytor, A. ] M., Nebraska, 1920. Labor policies 
of the National Ass 927. TJilinois. Published. 

Georce W. Tersporcn, A A. M., Chicago, 1925. The application 
of the Sherman law 28. Robert Brookings. 


Pepro Lorez Tupas, A lippines, 1918; A. M., New York 
University, 1925. A st the Philippines. 1928. Columbia. 
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1928 | Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 607 
EuzaseTH Lane WATERMAN, A. B., Barnard, 1924; A. M., Radcliffe, 1925. Standard 
of living of eighteenth century English labor. 1929. Radcliffe. 


Mmm E. West, B. A., Milton, 1908; M. A., Columbia, 1912. Statistical analysis 
of wages of skilled, semi-skilled and common labor. 1929. Wisconsin. ‘ 


Orro von S. Wuitetock, A. B., Columbia, 1924; A. M., 1926. The supreme court 
ind organized labor, 1894-1924. 1928. Columbia, 


Epwin E. Wirre, B. A., Wisconsin, 1909. A history of status of trade unions under 
the law. 1927. Wisconsin. 


JosepH STernHAvER Zucker, Ph. D., American University, 1927. Unemployment 
funds: their need and manner of application. ‘ 
Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Dororny Carortrn Bacon, Ph. D., Radcliffe, 1928. Maladjustment of prices with 
special reference to wholesale prices of commodities in the United States, 1890-96. 
Accepted. 


Frrepa Barro, B. S., Illinois, 1922; M. S., 1923. The development of federal reserve 
policy. 1929. Robert Brookings. 


Watter Epwarps Beacnu, A. B., Stanford, 1922. International gold movements in 
relation to the business cycle. 1929. Harvard. 


J. F. Bert, A. B., Muskingum, 1923; A. M., Illinois, 1924. The development of the 
modern trust company and its influence on commercial banking. 1928. TJilinois. 


\rtHur Bernstern, B. S., Lafayette, 1925; A. M., 1926. ‘The monetary system 
of Brazil. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Srantey Brack, A. B., Colby, 1921. Investment policies of mutual savings banks. 
1928. Johns Hopkins. 


Hersert W. Boutman, B. A., Lawrence, 1919; M., A. Wisconsin, 1922. Deflation in 
Iowa. 1929. Wisconsin 


Cornetius Daniet Bremer, B. S., Leyden, 1916. Monetary stability. 1929. Columbia. 


Wurm Apams Brown, Jr. A. B., Yale, 1917. The gold standard, 1919-1926. 
Columbia, 


Wittiam J. Carson, B. S., Georgia, 1921; M. A., Columbia, 1922. Banking and 
credit in the South. 1928. Robert Brookings. 


Josepu Cuariton, A. B., Oberlin, 1924. History of banking in Illinois 
since 1863. 1929. Chicago 


LAvcHLIN Bernarp Curriz, B. Sce., London, 1925; A. M., Harvard, 1927. The 
composition of bank assets. 1930. Harvard, 


Hersert B, Dorav, B. A., Lawrence, 1919; M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. Credit of 
public service companies. 1929. Wisconsin, 


Davin Dyxstra, A. B., South Dakota, 1924; A. M., 1925. Regional policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 1929. Chicago. 

Howarp Sytvester Exuis, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922; A. M., Harvard, 
1924, Monetary theory in Germany in recent years. 1929. Harvard. 

Ricuarp K. Exuis, B. A., Iowa Wesleyan, 1920. Recent changes in the composition 


and work of the London money market. 1929. Jowa. 


Frev L. Gartock, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Banking in Iowa, 
1914-16. 1928. Columbia. 
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{ticuarp H. GaRrLock I., Columbia, 1926. Iowa banking, 
1914-1927. 1928 

Burrorp Monroe GI \. M., Columbia, 1926. Iowa banking, 
in Minnesota Act 

MarGaretT GROBBEN, 5S fluence upon and contributior 
to our national ba 

Donatp MacD : A. M., Northwestern, 192¢ 
Some a pec yr hwestern 

E.art JEFFERSON HA 4 cultural and Mechanical College. 
1920: A. M.. Tex ey and prices in Andalusia, 1503 
16 192 Ha 

James Ho.tiapay, B.S M. S., Illinois, 1923. The histor 
of banking ( Completed ; 

CHARLES DonaLp JACKS 1920; M. B. A., 1921; A. M., Ha 
vard, 1925 Ag 

Lesure Cyrint J AUNCEY ; , 1926; A. M., Harvard, 1927 
Ihe Austral Con Harvard 

Epwin C. Jonnson, B A., 1923 An analysis of the agr 
cultural credit situat esota 

Pavut Jones, I 1922. Comparative advantages 
of banking under st 1928. Iowa 

TuHatcuer C. Jones, | itv, 1916; M. C. S., 1917; B. S., 
1922; A. M., ¢ nd collection. 1929. Columbia 

Lewis H. Kime, A M. B. A., Pennsylvania, 1927. A 
statistical study of exchange. 1930. Pennsylvania. 

JosepH Stacc LAawrt M. A., 1924. The stabilization of 
price New } rk l 

Ray V. Lerrier, A. |! 1917 Federal reserve currency 
1929 Vichig 

Yau Sino Leona, A. |! 924: A. M., Columbia, 1925. The 
theory of credit cont ~ lumbia 

Joun Epwarp McDon I nt tendencies and prospects of 
the national bank banking units. Accepted 

Revsen O. Moen, | 22 Rural credit unions in the 
United State 1928 

Joun HicHpercer PAt A. M., 1926. Recent monetary 
theor in Gre Brit 

NatTHan ALLen Patri ym, 1919; A. M., Harward, 1922 
National bank profit 

A. B A. M., Chicago, 1924. The rela 
tion of ef i lowa 1929. Chicago. 

lon P 1922 toumanian currency and 
the central bank pre umbia 

Kerrn Pownison, A. B of national banks. 1928. Johns 
Hopkins 

L, Pratruer, B 5 Teachers’ College, 1922; A. M., 
Illinois, 1923. H t federal reserve system. 1927 
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Cuartes McKIN Ley Ramsey, A. B., Duke, 1920; A. M., Cornell, 1925 


British 
pound sterling since 1919. 1929. Harvard. 


Wixrrewo W. Ruierier, Ph. D., Robert Brookings, 1927. Money rates and money 
markets in the United States. Accepted. 


RatpH West Rosy, A. B., Indiana, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Amendments to 
the Federal Reserve act. 1929. Columbia. 

Eranest Ray Suaw, A. B., Cornell, 1922; A. M., Illinois, 1924. Relation of changes 
in the character of resources and liabilities of commercial banks to changes in 
interest rates. 1928. Chicago. 


Lovis Suere, A. M., Manitoba, 1922. Credit control in Canada. 1928. Columbia. 


\prAHAM GEORGE SILVERMAN, S. B., Harvard, 1921; A. M., Stanford, 1923; A. M., 


Harvard, 1924. Discount rates in central money markets: an international com- 
parison. 1928. Harvard. 


Water BuCKINGHAM SmMirn, A. B., Oberlin, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1924. Money 
and prices in the United States, 1802-20. 1928. Harvard. 
CLaupe Stimson, A. B., Montana, 1920; A. M., California, 1923. The policies of 
the federal reserve bank of Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 
Roy LeLtanp Tuompson, B. S., Louisiana, 1922; M. S., Wisconsin, 1924. Agricul 
tural credit situation in Louisiana. 1929. Minnesota. 

James O. Werrernav, A. B., Columbia, 1922; A. M., 1923. The First United States 

Bank, 1791-1811. 1928. Columbia. 
Viomu Wiuit, B. A., Otterbein, 1921; M. A., Ohio State, 1923. The federal 


farm 
loan system. 1929. Ohio State. 


RatpH A. Youne, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1923; M. B. A., Northwestern, 1925. The 
influence of international financial factors in the formation of federal reserve poli- 
cies. 1929. Pennsylvania. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Busnrop W. Attn, B. S., Wisconsin, 1921. Comparison of farm, city and village 
tax burdens. 1927. Wisconsin. Completed. 


B. R. Ampepkar, Ph. D., Columbia, 1927. The evolution of provincial financing in 
British India. Accepted. (Published by P. S. King & Son, London.) 


Don H. Baxer, A. B., Kansas, 1925. A comparison of the legal and economic 
bases of income tax. 1928. California. 


toy ArtTHuR Baturncer, B. S., Minnesota, 1924; M. A., 1925. The taxation of 
agriculture in Minnesota. 1929. Minnesota. 


Russet. H. Bavenu, B. A., State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Missouri, 1924; 
M. A., Wisconsin, 1926. The taxation of banks in the United States. 1929. Wis 
consin, 


[Tuomas Anprew Bear, A. B., Utah, 1906; A. M., Columbia, 1910; M. S 


1919. 
History of taxation in Utah. 1928. Columbia, 


Warp L. Bisnor, A. B., Earlham, 1923; A. M., Illinois, 1924. An economic analysis 
of the constitutional restrictions upon municipal indebtedness in Illinois. 1928. 
Illinois, 


Henry Joun Birrernman, A. B., Amherst, 1925. A study of federal and state 
grants in aid. 1928. Chicago. 


Frovp F. Burtcuetr, B. A., North Dakota, 1920; M. A., California, 1921. Develop- 
ment of the fiscal system of Wisconsin, 1900-1925. Wisconsin. Completed. 
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[RVING CaLl, | property taxation in New York 
Act 

B A., 1925. The distribution of publi 
burd ind publ intry. 1929. Wéisconsin. 


Hua Yinc CHE? \ 1924; A. M., Columbia, 1925. Tax 


Perry P. ME, Tow: county relations in several! 
Ohio it { » State University.) 

Martin Mar v nd Mechanical College of Texa 
1916; S. M., 192 Delaware 1929. Harvard. 

Orravio Dette Don mercial Science, University of 
tome, 1923 rt. Aquila, 1919 European tariff 
policie ] the W Acre pted (Published by Adelph 


Pres 


Eric ENGiuNp, S. B . A. B., Oregon, 1919; S. M., Wis 
consin, 192 Stua 29. Harvard 

Harotp R. Ens 5 M Illinois, 1927 Import taxes or 
agi if 


Henry Francis ( 


sritish war finance. Accepted 


Pu hed ( ] nomics and Public Law.) 

Haroip FRANKLIN ( 24; M. A., 1927 Municipal taxa 

Emory Quintus H ege, 1912; M. S., Virginia, 1927 
state and | il tax 929 Virainia 

Omer W. Hermany, | t the tariff on agricultural products 
qaoes tor tn 

Joun G. Hernpon, A ; I ; A. M., 1912. International rec 
ipr t I 

Francis WAsHBURN H Taxation of forests in Connecticut 
1929. Yale 

Ratpn Cove Nour J M. S., 1923. The consolidated re 
turn in Amer! 

Grorcge Kenor McCar I criteria of a government’s abilits 
to meet the service A Yale 

Curren Tsenc Mat, A > B. A., Harvard, 1926. Albert Gallatin 
as a pu tl 

C. R. Martin, A. B., J r national finance. 1930. Johns 
Hopki 

Ricuarp W. NELson A., 1923 A critical study of certair 
aspects t 

ANDREW JACKSON NI ns, 1927. The element of deprecia- 
tion in deter tion. Completed. 

L. Owens Rea, A. B Financial history of Baltimore since 
1900 1925 Joh 


Cart SuMNeER S neral sales tax in France. 1928 
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Henry CAtvert Simon 2 The economics of income taxa 
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Lovis Eowrn Smart, A. B., Ohio State, 1916; M. A., 1923. The inheritance tax in 
Ohio. 1928. Ohio State. 

Herman Jouw Stratron, A. B., Evansville, 1923. The pottery industry with special 
reference to the tariff. 1928. Chicago. 


Roya. Stewart Steiner, A. B., Beloit, 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1921. 


State control 
of local finance in Massachusetts. 1929. Harvard. 


Mane Wacker, A. B., Columbia, 1926. Municipal taxation with reference to library 
finance. 1929. Johns Hopkins. 


BenJAMIN PatmeR Wurraker, B. A., Colgate, 1921. 


An analysis of gross earnings 
is a basis for corporation taxation. 1929. Yale. 


Liane Yu, A. B., Oberlin, 1926; A. M., Columbia, 1928. 


The fiscal principles of 
Chase. 1929. Colwmbia. 


Population and Migration 


Anna Bercowitz, B. S., Johns Hopkins, 1926. Entry of negro into industry, 1914- 
1926. 1929. Columbia. 


Ezra Bowen, A. B., Lehigh, 1913; A. M., 1916. Population and the standard of 
living. 1928. Columbia. 


Morris G. Catpwetr, B. A., Carroll, 1926; M. A., Wisconsin, 1927. 


Natural growth 
of American people. 1929. Wisconsin. 


Patrick Francis Cavanaucn, C. §S. C., A. B., Notre Dame, 1923. Immigration re- 
striction at work today. 1928. Catholic University. 


Epona Cers, B. A., Radcliffe, 1921. United States immigration policy. 1928. Robert 
Brookings. 


Tsu Hur Cuv, A. B., Southeastern University, Nanking, 1925; A. M., Wisconsin, 
1926. A plan for securing information concerning Chinese demographic conditions 
by representative investigations. 1928. Harvard. 


E. Franxurn Frazier, A. B., Howard, 1916; A. M., Clark, 1920. The negro family 
in Chicago. 1929. Chicago. 

Sister Evcnarista Garvin, A. B., College of St. Catherine, 1924; A. M., Chicago, 
1925. The character and influences of immigration into Minnesota, 1837-1857. 


1928. Chicago. 


Harotp Stupitey Gray, A. B., Harvard, 1918. Chinese family system and its bear- 
ing on the problem of over-population. 1929. Harvard. 


Arma Hersst, A. B., Ohio, 1914. The negro girl in Chicago industry. 1928. Chicago 
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